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y the sof Although Siegendorf and his family could hardly be| maturity. This was, unhappily, a disposition of mind the Jit ; and the relative ideas, if not expelled from his bosom, 
aint blue B said to enjoy safcty in the forest, they yet encountered] count was ever too much disposed to indulge. He had a] were at least blended with such as more immediately in 
he valley, f no positive danger there. The simplicity and meanness natural propensity towards classing every error into which | terested him, when, on his return home, he found a billet 
nounced, of their appearance offered little temptation to the/he plunged among the chances of the moment :—an|from Conrad. It was forwarded from Carlsbad by the 
eful spot wealthy robber, and from petty plunderers the athletic] insignificant link in the great chain of human events ;|courier who had been despatched thither to receive either 
encou, | form, and undaunted eye of the count, was in itself a} and well deserving, therefore, to be snapped from it. The|that or the writer, and announced the speedy approach of 
a sigh at | sufficient protection. As they approached the borders} materials with which man forges his own fetters are|the latter ; communicating at the same time, in mysteri- 
Ahs! | of Saxony, they frequently met light parties of troops} seldom, however, of so brittle a nature !—but grievously |ous terms, the important intelligence that all had gone 
ing with p who scoured the country: but though by these they as his had eaten into his soul, they had not yet changed | well since they parted. 
mstance § were casually reconnoitred, they were _hever detained, its character: and, indeed, a judgment far more steady} The count, relieved thus from the deep anxiety he had 
* and they found themselves at length decidedly within the] would probably have been shaken from its equilibrium |hitherto experienced with respect to the situation of his 
1 Lusaty [| territories of the electorate. Siegendorf, who was now| by the sudden transition to a station so splendid as that|son, now prepared to revisit his own patrimonial estates. 
shadow familiar with almost every spot through which he was] which he was now entitled to demand. Princely as they were, and defended by the vassals of the 
tion of | _ to pass, judged no method so certain of confounding all} Elevating and tumultuous as the secret feelings of| family, they had not wholly escaped devastation, though 
y slowly F rsonal identity as that of pursuing their road by way Siegendorf became, the deep-rooted pride of his nature,|their vicinity to Prague had sccured them from an cvil 
oO which F of Leipsig. It was. near the season of the fair, and aj nevertheless, enabled him to conceal them. His exterior | more horrible than even war itself had inflicted, Arms 
gress of | prodigious concourse of strangers were daily assembling] presented a man chastened, not subdued :—self-governed, | were, indeed, no longer the sole employment of Bohemia ; 
st of his) from all parts of Germany, of a rank and description] not humbled :-—and who, in the resumption of his rights, | but unhappily that licentiousness which too often becomes 
” Conrad & precisely opposite to those with whom the count had} felt nothing so strongly as his claims to them. ‘The|the habit of a nation after any long and bloody struggle 
elings of | ever associated. There was little probability that hej city was at that period rising from its own ashes. Re-|had not subsided there. For more than twenty ycars 
so large § should be recognised by any one; and Josephine was| peated sieges and pillage had reduced the inhabitants to |all Germany had heen a theatre of warfare and descla- 
belief totally unknown. They, therefore, entered the gates of|despair, when the treaty*, which was on the point of|tion, where numerous hordes of banditti, lurking in the 
uit had, the city, in company with many others, at a late hour,| being ratified, once more awakened all to vigorous excr- | fastnesses of mountains, and in the recesses of forests, were 
less than f and, stationing themselves in an obscure quarter, enjoyed} tion. ‘The states were solemnly assembling, and Siegen-|ready to pour down upon the weak or the unguarded. 
nult ani f | ashort and salutary repose. From thence, slowly jour-|dorf presented himself before them like one arisen from | Mercenaries in the open field, it was not wonderful that 
ely haw | neying forward through devious roads, they daily in-/the grave. There was something in the incident pecu-]in private scenes of action such men should become 
a. being F creased their comforts, till they approached Carlsbad ; liarly in unison with the whole condition of society. All}robbers and assassins. Yet veiling the atrocity of their 
s enemy} § where, on arriving, all traces of the abject and im-| that was great or illustrious had undergone a temporary |conduct under specious pretences, they frequently gave 
etfulnes|  poverished Kruitzner were finally absorbed in the in-| eclipse, and the hearts of men leant with indulgence to|the name of justice to the most bloody revenge: and in 
nfidentyf | creasing splendour and princely titles of Count Siegen-|every thing that looked like the restoration of order.|default of those laws, to which indeed the circumstances 
»tohim'f > dorf. Of those nobles whom the count formerly believed his|of the times allowed little efficacy, they executed their 
rad, was The count had not proceeded thus far on his journey} enemies, many had disappeared, as he had prophetically |own verdicts with the most unrelenting cruelty. Nor 
ut of th without having found leisure to weigh more maturely| deemed they would, amidst the political convulsions of]|were these excesses confined to the base or the ignorant 
y sharif —_ the danger that attended not completing it. He had now] the times: others, who retained only a confused recollec- | alone: souls class themselves ; and among the higher or- 
condu¢} —_ reached that spot where he had pledged himself to wait] tion of the past, were struck with silent respect at his {ders of the community some stood strongly suspected by 
hisom} _the arrival of Conrad : an event his heart eagerly panted| appearance and demeanour: while the larger body, by |the state of allying the human too closely to the animal 
torendt | for, but which his prudence suggested to him to be aj whom the name of Siegendorf was habitually honoured, | nature ; and of wasting in savage and ferocious pleasures 
ny caus subordinate consideration to that of entering Prague.| acknowledged, after little hesitation, the family linea-|those gifts which were bestowed for the sacred purposes 
‘less, y= Various reasons daily concurred to strengthen this opi-| ments and claims; the count was received as its genuine |of protection and kindness. The enormities of sach men 
dorf | = nion : yet perhaps amongst them that restless inquietude| representative with a facility he had no reason to expect :|had not even the common palliation of necessity to ex- 
m, of lf § which ever agitates the human heart at the near ap-|its estates were made over to him; and he took formal |cuse them: riotous, on the contrary, with prosperity and 
I, he ws} —proach of any interesting struggle, and disposes it at all] possession of all the privileges and rights of nobility. youth, their faculties, like some kind of plants, seemed 
; who! hazards to rush on to certainty, was not the least. Aj The proudly cherished hope of his heart, so long de-|to have grown rank by the very richness and exuberance 
angerou| communication the count succeeded in establishing with] ferred, was then at length completed! Neither his own er- of the soil-on which they fell. From invaders like these 
as, how.§ one of his father’s friends, informed him, that no claim-| rors, nor the resentment of his father, had defeated his for-|no spot had hitherto been secure: they came no one 
heir lt)= ant to the family estates and honours had hitherto ap-|tune! Josephine, in defiance of all obstacles, was raised to | knew whence : vanislied no one knew whither : and whea 
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peared. The total silence which: had long prevailed with] that eminence on which he had so much desired to place 
regard to himself, had, however, led. to a general con-| her : Conrad only was impatiently looked for, to fill the 
clusion that he was no more. There was apparently,| void of his affections; and neither ambition nor avarice 


they re-appeared, it was in such scenes of splendour or 
force as suspicion dared not invade. Their partisans, as 
well as themselves, were invisible ; and, like the cur who 
slaughters the sheep in the night, reposed sleek and quite 


od. But therefore, no reason to doubt but Conrad, if on the spot,| could covet any gift that did not present itself at the 

sombre, » ~ would have been the admitted heir. But the count’s cor-| shrine of his pride ! at their master’s door in the morning. 

smiling ‘respondent added that his son had disappeared several] Amid reflections thus gratifying, the count could not} The castle of Siegendorf, covering a territory in itself, 
ut gloom) weeks before the death of his grandfather, and that} forget that two acts of self-humiliation yet remained to|and equally secured by its bulwarks and neighbourhood 
isfigure public expectation was at a loss to decide, “ Whether,| be fulfilled, before he could so discharge the past from |to the metropolis, bore, however, no traces of a desola- 
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from some peculiar circumstances in which he was sup-| his mind, as fully to enjoy the future. The gold of the 


tion, from the contemplation of which the soft and almost 
voluptuous character of the count induced him to revolt 


ouds thi! posed to stand, the claims of the colJateral branch might] miserable Stralenheim was cankering on his hands and 

ym etimes not be received in preference to his.” in his heart. Both pride and sensibility imperivusly de-|with peculiar horror. His return there, at a crisis so 

holly e Siegendorf, assured that these cireumstances referred] manded its immediate application to some pious purpose ;| little expected, seemed to operate like a charm upon every 
individual within his estates. Crowds to whom he was 







r coverel 


to the birth of Conrad, and alive at once to all the danger] and it was accepted with gratitude by the religious of a 


personally unknown hastened to greet him. Nature her- 








wy mols of leaving conjecture busy with the name of either, per- neighbouring convent. ‘The person and character of the 
reposil ceived that his personal appearance alone could silence} donor were not unknown there, and they believed that|sclf seemed to welcome his approach, and to put forth 
arance it. The oceasion was critical, and loudly forbade all| God was calling home to himself a penitent, whose licen- |the loveliest colours of her loveliest season. Joy, accla- 
rembling delicacy or delay : yet could he not resolve on re-enter-| tious life extorted from him this atonement. ‘The second | mation, and an enlivening spirit, pursued bis ‘footsteps: 
any dit ing Prague without experiencing a sersation that shook] act of duty, though not less indispensable, carried with |the young spoke with gencrous indignation of the reports 
; and I his very soul. The ill-omened hour in which he had|it a sort of | lended feeling from which he would willing- {handed down by their elders; while the latter, to whom 
mid a-f* —quitted it returned to his imagination in vivid colours ;|ly have shrunk, had decorum permitted : the self-acquit-|the excesses of his youthful days were known, saw With 
asionallj) and a thousand painful as well as humiliating recollec-| tal it seemed to promise, nevertheless, induced him to|delight and surprise the alteration time appeated to have 
> in tions of the past started forward, to blend with a sort} fulfil it; and with a lingering and reluctant heart, he|effected. They admired the temperate dignity of his 
lelighti of half-apprehension from the novelty and strangeness of] turned his steps towards the grave of his father. manner, the equanimity with which he entered again 
- and tle the future. He had no longer a father—hardly a coun-| Count Siegendorf had been buried in the great church | upon his former fortunes, and the sobriety of his domestic 
ature eh try—still less a friend !—expatriated as he had been, and] at Prague: nor could his son see without emotion the|establishment: they were never weary of gazing on 
the sli) — shook as the nation itself was to its very foundations, he| simple monument dedicated to his memory ; the sole me- | Josephine and her blooming boy : the castle was presently 
hand 2 felt that he should at best be recognised by it without] morial of one, who, whatever his faults, had fondly loved | filled with innumerable retainers; together with all the 
cked th being known—allowed without being claimed. Under|him! A sense of compunction irresistibly obtruded as |pomp, civil or military, of a baron of the feudal times; 


this impression, he entered the gates like a man who] he remembered the paternal remonstrances so often made jand it was at the crisis of universal festivitythat Conrad 
expects them every moment to be closed against him ;} on one side, and the filial reparation so vainly promised | arrived to partake it. 

till well-remembered and familiar spots once more salut-|on the other! All was now over! his father sleptin that} The past, however, it quickly appeared, had not faded 
ing his eye, he at length began to breathe freely : to rouse] quiet sanctuary where no reparation could reach him, and [from the recollection of Conrad in the same degree it 











i from that state of agitation which for a while rendered all] whence no voice, save that of conscience, ever yet issued |seemed to have done from that of his father ; and his pre- 
earnest! objects visionary : to feel that he was still the son of Count] to a son! The count, after a confused and painful medi-|sence, therefore, by an effect to others wholly inexplica- 
her. i Siegendorf; and to assure himself that the sorrow or degra-| tation of some moments, turned from the spot. He then | ble, at once chilled the glow of exultation and felicity in 
t of dation of the past was to be ranked henceforward among| ordered a magnificent piece of sculpture to be placed over |the bosom of the latter. The events yet rmaining to be 
ww loose those fearful chimeras conjured up by the indiscretion of related by Conrad were, indeed, of a nature again to 
e. youth, and which fade of themselves before the season of * The peace at Prague, signed May 1635. . {darken the imagination of both; however favour.bie in 
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hemselves, they were, at best, but the winding up of a 
black and gloomy tragedy ; and all the horrible sugges- 
tions that arise from blood yet unappeased insensibly pre- 
sented themselves, and mingled with the detail, That 
reluctance the count had ever felt to shocking Josephine 
with it had been increased by his late habits of reserve, 
and became almost invincible, when he reflected on the 
security and happiness in which she now reposed. He 
himself learned with deep, though useless, and therefore 
silent regret, that the Hungarian had escaped ail research. 
That the intendant, stunned by the danger he apprehend- 
ed from his own indiscretion, had, for the most part, con- 
fided in Conrad, or taken such feeble and undecided steps 
as were of little avail in the pursuit of the criminal. That 
Idenstein, equally selfish, had even tacitly assisted to 
baffle the measures he pretended to enforce, through fear 
of being involved in their consequences. Finally, that 
the wretched Stralenheim—unknown, unlamented—had 
been hurried to an obscure grave; and that vague depo- 
sitions, lodged in the hands of magistrates little disposed 
to interest themselves in the fate of an alien, seemed all 
the reparation likely to attend his memory. 

Selfish and proud as was the nature of the count, there 
was constitutionally a sort of tender point in it, which 
the mode of his very pleasures and pursuits had contri- 
buted to increase. Mystery and blood were offensive to 
his imagination: yet had he so closely entwined both in 
his own fate, as to render it almost impossible to free his 
recollection from either. Nor was his pride less wound- 
ed than his sensibility, when he remembered that there 
existed a spot upon the globe, where, though he himself 
might indeed remain for ever unknown, his person was 
devoted to infamy; where the name he had borne would 
be deemed synonymous with robbery and murder; and 
where to be seen only, was to incur the penalty of the 
rack ! 

These were particulars Conrad could not conceal: nor 
did the character of the latter appear gifted with the 
refinement that might have taught him to think it neces- 
sary todoso. The past still seemed too strongly imprest 
upon his mind, to permit him to lose sight of it: and 
Siegendorf, who, in the tumultuous succession of feelings 
incident to his own change of fortune, had lost, for a 
time, the bitterness of retrospection, so long the habit of 
his heart, yet knew well how to allow for it in that of his 
son. Conrad, nevertheless, felt for his mother; and 
strongly urged the count to conceal from her a secret offen- 
sive to the sensibility of her sex, and which might en- 
cumber her with a thousand weak fears, or superfluous 
regrets, calculated to embitter the future lives of all. 
Siegendorf had discernment enough to trace, in the tender 
consideration thus shown by his son, a proud repugnance 
to the avowa! of those degradations which the circum- 
stances of his situation had obliged him to submit to: but 
it was an allowable pride; it had yielded only to the safe 
ty of his father; nor could the latter resolve to extort a 
farther sacrifice from it: he, therefore, acceded to a re- 
serve he had never till lately practised towards Josephine ; 
and, with a generous, though half-sullen tenderness, strove 
to confine to himself feelings he yet found it would be 
impossible ever to silence ;—the aching consciousness of 
a sullied mind—a sort of accessary guilt—and an indefi- 
nite remorse! Nor was this, alas: the only cankerous 
speck upon the apparent prosperity of Siegendorf! a sort 
of secret fore-knowledge, which is, in fact, only a nice 
calculation made by the feelings, before we permit it to 
become an operation of the judgment, already corroded 
that distinguished lot fortune seemed to have prepared 
for him ! 

The employments of the count had been hitherto so 
numerous, and his reflections so much engaged, as to have 
precluded the discharge of various duties imposed upon 
him by the nature of his situation. The rank he held 
_ in the state, together with the favour shown him by the 
imperial court, bade him hope for the highest honours 
either could bestow: yet, alienated as he had been from 
his family, it was not possible for him to know what had 
been its views or connections during his absence, except 
by an examination of his father’s papers. ‘To the memo- 
ry of that father the count had not yet learned to be just. 
The habitual resentment he had permitted himself to 
cherish against him while living had even withered those 
sensibilities which so often wait to ripen over the grave : 
and though, in returning to his native domain, Siegen- 
dorf could not wholly divest himself of local and tender 
recollections, the circumstances succeeding his return 
had blunted their force: nor had he been desirous to con- 
ceal from himself, that he retrod, with exultation, spots 
whence he had at one time believed paternal authority 
for ever excluded him ; and triumphed in the conscious- 
ness of having vindicated his own rights and judgment. 


Hours of reflection had succeeded these temporary trans- 
ports ; and had combined with some late observations to 
create a secretly agitating feeling, which impelled him to 
enter with the deepest interest upon the office before him: 
shutting himself up, therefore, alone in his chamber, at 
a late hour, he prepared.to fulfil it. 

In reviewing either the political or military transactions 
of his father, the count found little interest, though some 
information. The party under which the former had 
acted was now wholly subdued ; and the latter, from the 
early bias of his life, rather than any just mode of think- 
ing, had ever cherished a decided preference for the Aus- 
trian cause, which the favour shown him by its leaders 
had considerably strengthened. Passing, therefore, rapidly 
forwards, he fell upon such papers as more immediately 
related to himself: they were of a nature. to touch the 
most secret recesses of his soul: and never had the oc- 
currences of his early life been presented in colours so 
vivid, or so touching, as in the affecting comments which 
solitude and affliction left his father leisure to make 
upon them. He pursued the examination with still in- 
creasing interest as the dates grew nearer and nearer to 
late events. At length he reached that which ascertained 
the exact period of Conrad’s departure from the castle. 
The chain there snapped! _ But while the mutilated and 
imperfect fragments announced no reality, they left a 
field for conjecture respecting the conduct of the latter, 
at once singular and alarming. With conjecture, indeed, 
the count had been before too busy ; but never had his 
imagination extended it to that fearful point which now 
indistinctly presented itself. A palpitation seized his 
heart: his head swain, his eyes were darkened: by a 
violent effort he again attempted to read, but all that fol- 
lowed seemed contusion and mystery. His father had 
survived many wecks—long enough, indeed, to convince 
himself that the defection of Conrad, which it was obvi- 
ous he had in the first instance considered as an insidious 
violation of the compact between himself and his son, 
had, in reality, not originated in any seduction employed 
by the latter. That Count Siegendorf had in consequence 
of this conviction again written to Hamburg, to re-estab- 
lish the correspondence and remittances there upon their 
former footing, was rendered sufficiently clear by many 
annexed memorandums. Unhappily the dates of these 
second letters proved them to have been despatched too 
late: they were among the last acts of his life, and 
reached not their destination till he for whose advantage 
they were intended had studiously escaped all research, 
and was on his way to Silesia. .The remaining papers of 
the afflicted and venerable parent tended therefore only 
to discover a broken heart—a heart deeply lacerated by his 
son, and finally broken by some inexplicable misconduct 
on the part of Conrad. Whatan image to present to his 
eyes who was now in turn become a father, and who had 
already learnt to fear that he might not prove a happy 
one ! 

Awful were the phantoms which midnight and deep 
contrition united to call up before the imagination of the 
count: and it was at the very climax of his worldly 
prosperity that the spectre of conscience first appeared 
to him. He banished it, and strove by a more regular 
examination of the papers to detect some error that might 
at least dispel a part of his inquietude. His researches 
were fruitless : every succeeding memorandum but proved 
more incontestably that the fatal billet sent to Ham- 
burg, which consigned him to poverty—nay, in its effect, 
almost to madness— had been written immediately under 
the influence of a resentment excited in his father by the 
desertion of Conrad; and that he had himself conse- 
quently owed to the imprudence of the latter in quitting 
Bohemia the most afflicting calamity of his life— 
Yet that imprudence, fatal as it proved, and sullied as it 
possibly had been by errors of a less venial nature, was, 
at worst, in itself only the pardonable consequence of} 
filial fondness and duty ! at least thus officiously argued 
the heart of the count.—Aye indeed! Who testified this? 


Conrad! and Conrad only !—but his subsequent conduct} 


had confirmed it!—How? in what instance ?—He had 
adopted the cause of his family :—Was it not his own ?— 
By an effort of painful and humiliating duplicity he had 
extricated his father from disgrace:—Could any thing 
but his father’s personal appearance at Prague have saved 
him from that of illegitimacy ?—He had restored the 
latter to his hereditary rights and honours :—Not so!— 
he had indeed assisted in giving him liberty: or rather 
he had lengthened his chain, He had bound him by a 
solemn promise, which nothing but the exigency of cir- 
cumstances had induced the count to violate, to attend 
his own arrival at Carlsbad. When that promise was vio- 
lated, when Conrad did arrive, not at Carlsbad, indeed, 








but at the castle of Siegendorf, and found his father in- 


vested by the state with unlimited possession, did hij, 
countenance announce his share in the general joy? 
Did his voice rise with the general acclamation ?— Al, 
no !—It was precisely at that critical moment the count 
had learnt to doubt. Conrad, ever meditative and silent 
from the first hour he had presented himself to his pa. 
rents, had on the second occasion, however different the 
circumstances, manifested the same. reserve, the same 
abstraction, the same haughty distrust. He neither 
peared to give, nor take joy : every eye had sunk before 
his, and every voice had been hushed into silence. Nej. 
ther his. youth, the grandeur of his person, nor that lustre 
which attends the rights of an heir, had created any ex. 
ultation at his presence. 
parents had discovered that he was not beloved ; and the 
feelings of both had secretly assigned the reason—he was 
not capable of loving. 


But although the exterior of Conrad dazzled not the 


eyes of dispassionate observers, the count had now learn} 
to suspect that it might too successfully have misled the 
hearts of Joscphine and himself; or rather that those 
tender hearts had been duped by their own sensibility, 


and that the agitating moment of thier son’s appearance 3 


at M 





had converted into an angel of light the be. 


ing who shone upon them amidst such a gloom. It was . 


even because he was not a hypocrite that he had, per. 
haps, best deceived them: the character of his mind ae. 
corded too well with every circumstance of time and 
place; and when to smile would have been to insult their 
feelings, was it necessary to disguise his own? Such 
were the reflections of Siegendorf; which, like a stream 
swelled by many small and invisible springs, now sud. 
denly acquired the force of a torrent, and rushed forward 
with irresistible rapidity. He still held the papers in his 
hand; but he read them not—he saw them not. Ques. 
tions which even in the bosom of misery, and during 
their short mectings at M » had not escaped him, 
now past in tumultuous succession through his memory, 
If Conrad really sought his father, why was he found 
wandering so far from the track that should have led to 
him? By what accident was a being so detestable as 





the Hungarian his associate ? and wherefore did he bury ; 
beneath an obscure appearance his own name and condi. 


tion in life? During the short and anxious meetings 


that preceded the count’s departure from Silesia, some a 
cruelly impending evil had ever banished those interest | 


ing subjects on which the ear of affection delights to 


dwell. The details of Conrad had necessarily been then | 
concise and imperfect: there was even a sort of antici. | 
The narra. | 
rative of the past was suspended to enrich the future— | 
to fill up many an evening of social and domestic inter. | 
course with that innocent but exquisite luxury which | 
arises to tender hearts when they interchange their history | 
Those hours of leisure were now | 
come, but they had not brought the pleasure which should | 


pated pleasure in permitting them to be so. 


and their feelings. 


have gilded them. Conrad, after the first meeting be. 


tween himself and his father, had been little at the castlo | 
of Siegendorf. His manners, when there, were forbid | 
ding; his communications cold and unsatisfactory: he | 
sought no intercourse ; he desired no confidence ; he de. | 
lighted only, as it appeared, in such sports or exercises | 
as withdrew him from his parents; and behind the more — 
prominent features of his character a discerning eye | 


might perceive some, which thrown, as it were, into dark 
shadow, inspired an apprehension the more acute from 


their very indistinctness.—Alas! was such then in reality F 


the darling son of Siegendorf; the promised comforter of 
his future life; the cherished being on whom he 
gazed in childhood, and so ardently desired to elevate te 
that point where fortune in very malice had now placed 
him! 

That Conrad was placed in a sphere far beyond his 
mother’s influence, Josephine was also deeply sensible; 
but her affliction was little tinctured with surprise. The 
habits of her mind, unlike those of Siegendorf, ever lead. 
ing her to discriminate the sensations and opinions. 
others, created that nice perception of character to which 
he was a stranger. By an effect therefore less of judg- 
ment than of feeling, she quickly understood that of Con- 
rad; and though sensible that there might have been 
hearts over which hers would have possessed an influent? 
at almost any period of life, she perccived his was not 
that description. This, with many other sorrows, alike 
impossible to obviate, she endeavoured to forget; orf 
ther to confine to the sanctuary of her own bosom: 
Josephine was no longer the creature of philosophy and 
solitude. Agitated incessantly by the turbulence 0 
gendorf’s character, yet thrown back upon herself; 
had contemplated with an aching sensibility, and an ob- 
serving judgment, that mass of passion, inconsistency 
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suffering, by which life is disfigured. Successive con- 
flicts had insensibly given to her own character a deeper, 
put a softer shade; and if it did not appear tinctured 
with sadness, it was because sadness itself took the co- 
Jour of resignation. The first fond love of a virtuous wo- 
man’s heart is, nevertheless, a tenacious sentiment : hers, 
sanctified by every tic, had survived almost every disap- 
pointment. In ceasing, therefore, to feel with her hus- 
band, she had not ceased to feel for him; and the affec- 
tions ever in some degree reward themselves, by the 
animating principles they create throughout the bosoms 
in which they are deeply felt. 

Possessed as Josephine was with the belief that Sie- 
gendorf’s wishes were at length amply gratified by the 
resumption of his patrimonial rights; that Stralenheim 
had withdrawn his pretensions from a conviction of their 
inutility ; and that nothing stood between the count and 
all he could desire of happiness but the disposition of his 
mind, and a shade of displeasure towards his son, she 
earnestly strove to correct the one, and to palliate the 
bitterness of the other. Magnificence, as far as it res- 
pected her own gratification, she had never yet coveted. 
The first sorrow/that ever assailed her had been intro- 
duced by the remote prospect of it; but she believed it 
necessary to the felicity of her husband, and, therefore, 
had rejoiced in the acquisition. It was consequently 
with surprise, as well as regret, that she saw its effect 
upon their different characters ; and felt, that, while it 
elevated one, it depressed the other. By multiplying her 
sympathies, and extending her benevolence, it indeed 
afforded her a new spring of existence ; while in him it 
seemed gradually to increase the apathy of a joyless and 
exhausted heart. ; 

Joyless, indeed, was the heart of Siegendorf!—nor 
could either the splendour of artyor the beauties of nature, 
fill up the void. To him 


“The disenchanted earth lost all its lustre.” 


He had himself embittered the paradise around, and found 
it impossible to banish ideas that were his torment. The 
count had quitted Bohemia in the fulness of health and 
vigour—every appetite and passion alike ripe for enjoy- 
ment, and impatient of restraint. Since those days of 
jnebriation, half the circle of life had revolved, and its ir- 
resistible progress had placed him precisely in that sphere 
of existence his father formerly occupied. Conrad now 
filled his. In all, save identity of persons, they were the 
same ;—too much resembling in the tenor, though not in 
the features of their characters. But life no longer pre- 
sented to Siegendorf those allurements which in early 
youth had rendered him indifferent to the value of the 
affections; and, from the moment he had regained Con- 
rad, it had, therefore, been among the most passionate 
wishes of his heart to be beloved by him. This wish 
was, however, defeated by the very first meeting between 
himself and his son: for Conrad, it had been evident, 
from that moment, neither loved nor esteemed his father: 
the past, therefore, became a blank, and the future a field 
of anxious and fearful apprehension : a melancholy, deep, 
silent, unconquerable, took possession of the mind of the 
count, as he continued to meditate on both: a melancholy 
so nearly allied to remorse, as to find food for the. latter 
even in what appeared only the common chance of cir- 
cumstances; for he insensibly began to persuade him- 
self that it communicated its influence to every thing 
within his circle: nor was the observation founded on 
chimera, whatever the application might be. His castle 
no longer wore the same aspect of cheerfulness with 
which it had greeted him :—his native followers and re- 
tainers strangely diminished: their places were sup- 
plied by persons unknown to him, and by whom he 
had no appearance of being beloved. The crowds that 
‘had returned to his estates with alacrity, that had offi- 
ciously sought his presence, and implored to be admitted 
under his protection, either fulfilled their duties with 
coldness, or silently abandoned them : the voice of joy 
was no longer heard, and industry no longer exerted it- 
self: while even the domestic retinue passed silently 
through the apartments of the castle, and scemed mu- 
tually to distrust each other. 

The mind and constitution of Siegendorf became sha- 
‘ken : and such was the irritable state of his nerves, that a 
thousand wild, chimerical, and even superstitious fears, 
assailed him by turns. Was slander busy with his name? 
Did any secret whisper from Idenstein or the intendant 
remotely pursue his footsteps? Was the Hungarian at 
hand to plan fresh scenes of blood? Or did the spirit 
of Stralenheim walk abroad, to wither the prosperity of 
‘that man who had opened the door of murder upon him ? 
‘Every method taken to trace the evil to its source, 


deeply moved. No word, indeed, escaped his lips: but 


by the rush of the multitude around, and the grand burst 
of the Te Deum. He arose with the rest: when casting 
his eye, from the elevated situation in which he stood, 
upon the long though distant line of human faces be- 
neath, he suddenly fancied he saw that of the Hungarian 
amongst them. 
dorf, and a shock like that of electricity ran through his 
frame. 
mind, that the revulsion of the senses was almost too 
mighty for his bodily strength. By a vigorous effort he 
recovered his powers of perception, and again eagerly 
looked forward. But the crowd had in the interim 
moved towards the gates. 
caused every space to be immediately occupied by new- 
comers, nor could the most penetrating gaze ascertain 


cessful. Superstition did not, even on the minutest ‘in- 
vestigation, appear to have peopled the castle within ; no 
enemy threatened the person of the count without ; yet 
a secret and inexplicable curse seemed to hang over its 
walls, and the miscrable Siegendorf was at length obliged 
to conclude that it was the malediction of a father! 

Unable to control or endure these gloomy ideas, the 
count at length quitted his own estates, and fixed his 
temporary residence at Prague. He was reccived there 
by the ministers of the imperial court with a distinction 
eminently flattering to his public character, and which, 
if it afforded no real solace to his feelings, at least di- 
minished their acuteness, and forced him upon occupa- 
tions that expelled the eternal recollection of himself. 
He had now reached the maturity of life: and the in. 
tense thought that marked his features, insensibly im- 
pressed those around with the deference due to a superior 
mind. Apparently devoid of arrogance or ambition, yet 
rising gradually to every honour that could gratify 
either, he seemed to live, while yet in the world, like a 
man whose soul is already beyond it: and through an 
effect of that singular deception sometimes produced by 
invisible causes, those whe penetrated not beyond the sur- 
face soon accustomed themselves to look upon Count Sie- 
gendorf as not only amidst the most prosperous, but the 
most meritorious of the favourites of fortune. All hearts 
but one seemed to cherish and applaud him: yet to that 
only one, the esteem of which he feared he had irreco- 
verably lost, his invariably turned, with a tenacious fond- 
ness that was fated to be his scourge. 

But while sadness and desolation thus reigned within 
the immediate circle where the count had hoped to find 
joy, she appeared to have taken up her residence where 
desolation had indeed long prevailed. The kingdom, 
torn by a series of fierce and bloody contests, prepared 
at length to enjoy the peace for which it ardently panted. 
The preliminaries, so long in agitation, had in the bare 
prospect awakened the spirit of the people ; and the ratifi- 
cation, recently signed, communicated that transport 
peculiar to a suffering multitude. A day of festivity was 
named: solemn thanks, and every ceremony religious or 
civil were appointed to attend it ; and man, in recovering 
a blessing of which he so often voluntarily deprives him- 
self, seemed to believe he could want no other. 
The rank and indispensable duties of the count called 
him early from his palace; though a fluctuating’ state of 
health and a deep depression of spirits, little disposed 
him to share the activity he found abroad. At sun-rise 
every window of the city had been decorated with 
flowers or streamers: frankincense from the censers 
perfumed the air; consecrated images were offered with 
devout awe from hand to hand ; and processions of the 
various religious orders were seen passing in different 
directions. The attention of the multitude was, how- 
ever, chiefly engaged by that of the states, which moved 
solemnly towards the great church, attended by the im- 
perial and national guards, and composed of all that was 
most splendid or illustrious in the kingdom. Spacious 
as was the building, it was immediately filled. The 
nobles, the populace, youth—age—an immense con- 
course, quickly hastened in; the doors were then closed, 
and the hum and press of the multitude insensibly sub- 
sided to a low murmur :—that ceased !—every knee was 
bowed—every head was devoutly inclined downwards ; 
while the various military bands played some of those 
sacred and almost divine airs which supply language to 
the soul when she faints under the want of it. Happy 
for each individual had this sentiment of devotion, so 
grand and impressive in the exterior, conveyed its puri- 
fying influence to the heart! That of Siegendorf was 


while the long here and hereafter passed through his 
imagination, the silent and secret aspiration they dictated 


was not unheard. From the posture in which he had 
mechanically continued, the count was at length roused 


A mist obscured the sight of Siegen- 
So deep, indeed, had been the abstraction of his 


The sway and pressure 





an evil it too obviously was,—proved alike unsuc- 





the place or features of an individual ! 


Those turbulent passions, once so habitual in the 
character of the count, now impatiently strove again to 
burst forth. Vainly, however, did he look above, around, 
below, for some symputhising bosom, some answering 
eye, that could at once catch and comprehend all that 
his would have conveyed. Encumbered with pomp and 
empty distinction, he found it equally impossible to quit 
his own rank in the procession, or summon Conrad from 
the distant one in which he was stationed. The train 
meantime continued to move on, and the count was re- 
duced still to make a part of that pageantry to which 
both his senses and his soul were alike insensible. It 
at length reached the river. The broad expanse of tho 
Muldau was covered with innumerable boats and vessels, 
which displayed their streamers to the sun, and with 
incessant motion dazzled the eye by their brightness and 
variety. On the summit of the bridge, itself a sublime 
and commanding spectacle, the elevated banners of the 
nation were seen to pass, escorted by the younger no- 
bility: while the thunder of their music, which, with a 
more sprightly movement, swelled above the pitch of 
that sacred and imposing solemnity it had so lately as- 
sumed, was now distinctly heard, amid the trampling of 
the populace, and the confused shouts of a multitude 
who at every pause rent the air with joyful acclamations! 

Siegendorf, after vainly continuing to strain his 
powers of sight in search of the Hungarian, rested them, 
at length, on the helmet of Conrad, distinguished by his 
superior stature among the rest ; and though to exchange 
a single glance was beyond all force of vision, the anxious 
father darted his eye forward, as if by a supernatural 
effort he could make the perturbed feelings of his own 
bosom known to that of his son. 

The name of Kruilzner, articulated precisely at this 
moment, in that low, deep, and deliberate tone which 
makes itself heard even amid general clamour, suddenly 
arrested the attention of the count. Without sufficient 
presence of mind to recollect that, by recognising the 
name, he identified-himself, Siegendorf turned hastily 
towards the speaker, and within the distance of a very 
few paces again beheld the features of the Hungarian. 
He was not to be mistaken. He wore the dress of his 
country, and fixed upon the count a glance so worldly 
and alarming as caused the heart of the latter to start, 
as it were, from its place, and involuntarily to stand 
upon the defensive. Siegendorf, perceiving him again 
about to escape among the multitude, stretched out his 
arm to detain him; but the strong emotion of his own 
mind caused him at the same moment to stagger; and 
as the accompanying change of countenance announced 
an indisposition that almost approached to swooning, 
the action was misconstrued. The zeal of those near 
made them press closely around ; and before his powers 
of recollection returned he found himself dragged, not 
merely from the spot, but even from all probability of 
regaining it. The fact was, however, indubitable: the 
recognition had even been mutual: and the count saw a 
horrible and indefinite evil impending over his head, by 
the uncertain expectation of which, life, and every good 
it could bestow, must of necessity be blasted. Of earthly 
goods, his honour and his estimation in society were 
now become the dearest ; yet was it exactly those, per- 
haps indeed those only, of which the Hungarian might 
deprive him! The unsettled but gloomy sentiment that 
had so long harassed the bosom of Siegendorf, uniting 
with the tumultuous feelings of the moment, now rose 
to a point of almost desperate energy. He could not fl 

to Josephine for solace. She was ignorant of the dar 

and complicated history his recollections involved. The 
feelings of Conrad he had but too much reason to know 
rarely accorded with his. It was, nevertheless, to Con- 
rad—and to Conrad only, he could venture to communi- 
cate them! Yet even this relief was denied ; for the latter, 
though summoned, was many hours before he appeared. 
The count meantime, solitary in the midst of his pa- 
lace, grew every succeeding moment more and more a 
prey to the irritability of his feelings; still nothing pre- 
dominated but an unextinguishable desire to appease 
them by assuring himself at least of the person of the 
Hungarian. To accomplish this, however, required, 
apparently, a method and deliberation to which he 
was little equal: he chose out, nevertheless, such of 
his domestics as he could best confide in; and describ- 
ing with minuteness the dress and figure of the man he 
sought, enjoined them to make such enquiries as might 
at least ascertain his pursuits and his residence. Their 


absence was long, and their researches fruitless: The 
return of Conrad in the interim, earnestly as it had been 
desired, afforded little relief to the agitated heart of his 
father; who found it impossible to make him enter into 
the feelings by which he was himself actuated ; and who 
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even felt that he had no right to expect that he should 
do so. Conrad, in remaining at M , so long after 
the departure of the count, had amply discharged all 
due to honour and to justice. . It was Siegendorf alone 
who had shrunk from what either dictated. It was he 
who had deserted the defence of his own rectitude; who 
had left to his son a painful responsibility, for which, as 
it appeared, no gratitude could reward him: an odious 
tax of duplicity and meanness, that had evidently debased 
the minds of both, and created a spirit of distrust and 
alienation time itself seemed unable to remove. Was 
it then the part of Siegendorf to resent that his son could 
not sympathise with him? Ah! had he not much more 
reason to regret that he had not earlier sympathised with 
his son ? 

While the count was thus secretly tortured by feel- 
ings which retrospection and an inflamed sensibility 
had long since engendered, day insensibly began to 
close, and the events of the morning were almost driven 
from his thoughts by the deep and varied contemplations 
that engrossed them; when his domestics, in announc- 
ing the request of a stranger to see him, at once recall- 
ed the whole. The count, struck with a sudden convic- 
tion that he was on the point of receiving some tidings 
of the man he sought, commanded, without hesitation, 
that the enquirer should be admitted: the folding doors 
were instantly thrown open by his attendants; and, to 
the utter astonishment of Siegendorf, the Hungarian 
himself appeared at the threshold. He advanced a few 
steps, and then looked earnestly around, with the air of 
a man who receives a deep impression from the scene 
before him, though not exactly that of common or vul- 
gar surprise. ‘T'o him who recollected the circumstances 
under which the parties present had before met, those of 
the moment were indeed calculated to create a sensation 
not easily conquered. 

They stood in the inner but most magnificent hall of 
the palace, It was of Gothic architecture, grand, spa- 
cious, and gloomy. The last rays of a western sun 
shot obliquely between the massy pillars, and gilded the 
trophies and banners of the family of Siegendorf as they 
were suspended around. The count himself was at the 
upper end. He was splendidly habited for the ceremony 
of the morning, and the insignia of various orders with 
which he had been invested sparkled at his bosom. Con- 
rad, so lately entered, had not yet thrown aside the high 
military plume or the sabre by which the younger no- 
bility had been universally distinguished; and the ap- 
pearance of both was in singular contrast to the simple, 
thongh characteristic garb of the Hungarian, who stood 
in dark shadow below. 

“ It is Krui(zner,” again repeated the latter, in a tone 
of slow and deliberate interrogation. The count, who 
scorned longer to dissemble, inclined his head with a 
token of acquiescence; while Conrad, in astonishment 
at the scene, folded his arms, and, drawing near, fixed a 
steady gaze on the enquirer. The Hungarian again look- 
ed around, as if, satisfied at length of the identity of the 
persons, he was comparing what he saw with what he 
recollected : then advancing a few steps towards Siegen- 
dorf, with no less firmness than before, “ Your people,” 
said he, “ I understand, have made enquiries concerning 
me: I am here !”— 

There was a simplicity both in the speech, and the 
manner of delivering it, that staggered the count. But 
he recovered his presence of mind; and by a proud ef- 
fort strove to assume that self-possession which seemed 
to mark the Hungarian. 

“ It was by my order that you were sought,” said he: 
“The monitor within will sufficiently explain my mo- 
tive!—You stand suspected of an atrocious crime :— 
Acquit yourself—or prepare to attend its consequences.” 

“T come to meet them :—Who are my accusers ?””— 

Siegendorf hesitated. 

“Phe general voice :—mine in particular :—the time— 
the place--and every probability that authorises either 
internal or presumptive evidence.” 

“Did these attach suspicion to no other name than 
mine ?—Recollect well before you speak !” 

“ Prevaricator !” exclaimed the count, roused to his 
accustomed pride and fierceness by the implied accusa- 
tion. “Of all existing beings,” pursued he, after an 
agitating pause, “ you best can attest the innocence of| 
the man you allude to. But I hold no-other conference 
with a murderer than that which an overwhelming 
sense of equity demands of me, Answer directly to my 
charge.” 

“I deny the crime altogether !” 

“Upon what ground ?” 

“ Because I know the eriminal,” 

“ Name him !” 





“ He stands beside you!—and he pointed to Conrad. 
The count who had roused his whole soul to dare the 
accusation in his own person, recoiled speechless and 
aghast. But perceiving Conrad start forward to aim a 
desperate vengeance at his accuser, he threw himseli’ 
without hesitation between them. 

“ Liar and defamer !” exclaimed Siegendorf. “ This,” 
he added, turning to his son,“ is indeed a calumny so 
monstrous, that I was not prepared for it !’—The lip of 
Conrad was pale: his eyes rolled with a singular ex- 
pression ; and there was that in his features which struck 
a chord within his father’s bosom that never yet had vi- 
brated. He saw them convulsed, as they had appeared 
by starlight in the prince’s garden at M 3 and 
both the heart and countenance of Siegendorf for a mo- 
ment fell. 

“Count,” said the Hungarian, who attentively scru- 
tinised the looks of the latter, ‘1 came hither with no 
light or fluctuating resolution. Yet let me premise that 
I sought not this occasion; nor was it even possible for 
me to foresee it.. When I knelt with the multitude in 
the great church, curiosity alone attracted me thither. 
By what extraordinary calculation, indeed, could I sus- 
pect that among senators and nobles I should behold the 
forlorn and destitute Kruitzner? By what calculation 
still more extraordinary could | guess that, under such 
circumstances, he would ever again desire to behold me?— 
He has desired it; and we have met. Before we pro- 
ceed further, answer me at once who profited by the 
murder of Baron Stralenheim? Was it the man, think 
ye, who became immediately after an outcast and a beg- 
gar ?—The Baron, on that occasion, lost neither gold nor 
jewels; it was his life only the assassin sought; and 
that life was the sole bar to a rich and contested inheri- 
tance !”” 

“These,” said the count, again fired by interrogations 
which he felt to be equally fallacious and inconclusive, 
“ are surmises that attach no less to myself than to my 
son.” 

“ Be it so!—Let the issuc light on him amongst us 
whose soul secretly acknowledges the guilt! It is to 
you only, Count Siegendorf, I now speak. You are my 
accuser and self-created judge. Beware, therefore, how 
you incur the penalty of collusive guilt!—I have sub- 
mitted voluntarily to your tribunal! and, remember, | 
demand justice from you, as you expect it either here or 
hereafter !—My narrative,” continued he, perceiving the 
count had no words to interrupt him, “ will be long: it 
will include a period to the events of which you are pro- 
bably a stranger, and an accusation no less deadly to 
your peace than that you have already heard. Dare you 
protect me ?—Dare you enjoin me to proceed ?” 

Siegendorf would have spoken, but his lips refused 
their office. He once more motioned with his head how- 
ever in acquiescence; yet was there something savage 
and alarming in the tone of the Hungarian, at which his 
soul indignantly, though apprehensively, revolted. Con- 
rad, whom it seemed to have roused, awakened to curi- 
osity by the whole of this extraordinary exordium, leaned 
with an undaunted and contemptuous air against the 
pillar near which he stood. He had detached his sabre 
from his side, and occupied himself in forming fantastic 
lines with it on the marble below. Now and then he half 
unsheathed it, and seemed curiously to examine its 
polish, 

“TIT am unarmed, count,” said the Hungarian, who 
kept a watchful and steady eye upon him :—“ Command 
your son to lay aside his weapon.” Conrad smiled dis- 
dainfully, and, returning the sabre to its scabbard, threw 
it some paces from-him. 

“ Proceed safely,” said he: “the tale will, no doubt, be 
worthy of the relater :—but is it worthy of my father to 
listen to it?” 

The count, who had recovered from the first shock of 
an over-anxious mind, and more deliberately weighed the 
dark and suspicious character of the man before him, 
penetrated by this indirect reproach, extended his hand 
fondly towards his son in token of unshaken confidence 
and love. The brow of the Hungarian changed: it 
seemed to be among his peculiar characteristics to ana- 
lyse exactly every transition of sentiment in the bosoms 
of those around him; and by an instantaneous impres- 
sion he felt that he stood on different ground both with 
father and son from that he had occupied a few moments 
before. His own purpose seemed shaken, and he paused 
for a considerable time before he proceeded further. 

“It will be unnecessary,” said he at length, “ to enter 
into any detail that respects only myself. I was thrown 
early upon the world, and am what it has made me !— 
Circumstances induced me to spend the winter that pre- 





I lived obscurely ; but I occasionally frequented the cof. 
fee houses and other public meetings, and I generally, 
therefore, knew something of what was passing in the 
city. ‘Towards the middle of the month of February a 
singular occurrence engaged attention, and formed the 
common topic of discourse there. A military party had 
secured, upon the borders of Lusatia, a desperate band 
of men who were conjectured to be marauders from the 
Austrian camps. It proved otherwise, however ; for fur. 
ther investigation left little room to doubt that they were 
part of a wanton and lawless banditti which infested the 
forests of Bohemia, and whom either accident, or savage 
audacity, had carried beyond their accustomed haunts, 
Some among them were reported to be of distingnished 
rank, and military vengeance had been, therefore, sus. 
pended: they were escorted through different out-posts, 
and placed, at length, within the jurisdiction of the civil 
magistrates at Frankfort. Of their fate 1 know nothing!” 
Siegendorf breathed, but it was only to be doubly roused 
by what followed. ‘ The curiosity it had excited seem. 
ed suddenly to die away, or to be authoritatively silenced; 
and there was only a certain limit within which rumour 


condense all in the wonderful report she gave of one 
man amongst them. His birth and fortune were said to 
be princely: miraculous stories were related both of his 
natural and acquired advantages; his person was exug. 
gerated to something superhuman both as to strength 
and to beauty; his prowess was deemed unrivalled; and 
his influence, not only over his associates, but even with 
those who should have been his judges, was represented 
to be almost that of witchcraft. I had no faith in the 
influence of any advantage where the latter were con. 
cerned, but that of wealth; and I, therefore, concluded 
he was rich. My curiosity, as well as some other feel. 
ings, was excited; and 1 made it my employment to 
seek out this extraordinary and mysterious being. Such, 
however, was the awe he inspired through the protection 
afforded him by the police, that though I suspected many 
within my circle of knowing his person, none dared to 
identify it to me. I was left to the burnings of my own 
impatience, when by accident, and in the public square, 
I encountered your son. -It was a popular affray that 
drew us together, but it happened to be one of those sin- 
gular occasions when the buman mind breaks loose from 
the fetters of habit and society, and betrays its character 
upon the countenance. . My eye no sooner fell upon his, 
than I said to myself“ this is the man!” He was then, 
as since, with the nobles of the city ; but I, nevertheless, 
felt that I was not mistaken. I watched him long and 
closely ; I compared what I had been told with what I 
then observed. I examined his person, his gesture, the 
varying expression of his features; I noted down in my 
memory all those minute characteristics which pass un- 
observed by common perception ; and amid every natu- 
ral or acquired distinction, I believed I discerned the 
feelings of a gladiator and the eye of an assassin.” 

Siegendorf, who had “ drank poisons” as the Hunga- 
rian continued to speak, started from his seat at the con- 
cluding sentence with a desperation almost approaching 
to phrensy. Not so Conrad! who, collected within him. 
self, motioned to his father to be silent; and, turning full 
towards the Hungarian, prepared with steady, but intense 
curiosity, to hear the rest. 

“I now believed I had found the sort of man I had 
long sought; and having, by indefatigable perseverance, 
at length gained circumstantial information on this point, 
I waited my opportunity, and introduced myself to his 
notice. It was not difficult,” added he, with a gnalicious 
smile, “to perceive that my attentions were indesired, 
but I was not to be repelled: the more he strdve to dis- 
encumber himself of me, the more I felt ay ei of 
the truth of my own calculations. It was upon men 
like him that I had seen the less lucky or less daring of 
their fellow beings fated to depend; and I felt an ill 
founded assurance, as it afterwards proved, that I had 
discovered my point of fortune. The nameless and in- 
explicable shadow that thus haunted the footsteps of your 
son soon became, as I believed it would do, a scourge 
and an oppression to him; but I grew at length familiar 
to his eye; and he seemed to understand my meaning. 
He was on the point of secretly withdrawing from Frank- 
fort. I discovered this: our intercourse increased: my 
hopes increased with it: and though I could not fathom 
the motives of his irregular conduct, I learned enough 
from his habits and education to doubt my own sagacity 
with regard to his real condition in life. Be that whut 
it might, it was such as could not but be advantageous 
to mine: and acting under this conviction, I made my- 
self, less I must: confess by his choice than sufferance, 
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stranger, count, to the event that rendered us mutually 
serviceable to Baron Stralenheim on the banks of the 
Oder; nor to the indiscreet gratitude of the latter, 
through which we became inmates of the prince’s house 
at M How extraordinary! how memorable to 
all were the scenes that passed there!” 

The Hungarian made a solemn pause; as if revolving 
within himself the manner in which he should proceed. 
Conrad, with stern, but almost breathless impatience, 
seemed to attend the result; while Siegendorf, who in 
the frightful history of what passed at Frankfort perceived 
an alarming connection with the hints afforded by his 
father’s papers, had hardly vigour enough left to rouse 
himself to the last deciding testimony :—yet his heart 
still beat fundly towards his son, and revolted from a be- 
ing who, despicable even by his own confession, was 
stained with every evidence of circumstantial guilt. 

“Your story is excellent,” said Conrad, at length. 
“ Proceed !” 

“It will improve,” replied the Hungarian, bitterly. 
“ Miserable young man! You do not yet then see—you 
do not even yet then conjecture, the invisible eye that 
was open upon your actions ?—I was your dupe, indeed, 
at » for I began at length to believe you my 
friend. You introduced me to your father: he was in- 
significant—miserable—degraded !—soiled with all the 
exterior debasements of poverty: but I was not so new 
to life as not to see in him an extraordinary man. Through 
your means, or his, I became the victim of a disgraceful 
calumny !—Woe to the worthless heart that inflicts on 
another the penalty of its own crimes !—Most heavily 
will yours rebound upon you both !”—As if roused by 
the acute recollection of personal indignity, the Hunga- 
rian poured out this denunciation in a tone so forcible 
as struck to the inmost souls of his hearers. “Such,” 
continued he, after a momentary pause, ‘“‘ was the appa- 
rent disparity of circumstances between Kruitzner and 
yourself, as left it impossible for me to guess the nature 
of your connection with him: but I quickly perceived 
I weighed—I calculated—! conjectur- 
ed!—I knew too well the ground I stood upon with you, 
to suspect you of real kindness or generosity : wherefore 
then did you protect me from Stralenheim and _ the in- 
tendant? Some unfathomable project--some dear and 
high-wrought interest was at stake : but it was evidently 
one in which I was to have no share. I quitted the house 
to give you leisure to construct it. I returned to mark 
its progress. The momentary prattle of a baby gave me 
to understand that his father had once been concealed in 
the chamber where I slept. The secret then lay there /— 
Do you start ?” said he to Conrad, who did indeed betray 
some emotion: “Now mark the end!—I returned. to 
ond father—obviously a most unwelcome guest; though 

was yet at a loss to conjecture wherefore. I met you 
on my way, and you urged me to remain under his roof 
another night. My soul half acquitted you of a share in 
the mystery upon this evidence of apparent frankness. [ 
was yet to learn that you were the very master-demon, 
and moving spring of all; and that while you courted, it 
was for the purpose of plunging me into perdition. Mid- 
night came :—I arose, and minutely examining my 
chamber, found I had divined the truth. My course 
of life had made me acquainted with the courts of 
princes, and the mysteries of their intrigues. Press- 
ing the spring of the secret door, I found myself in 
the gallery adjoining to it. Recollection of the baron’s 
losses, and the poverty of Kruitzner, then directed all my 
suspicions towards him; and I was credulous enough to 
acquit you. I had no light, but an irresistible curiosity 
impelled me forwards. Suddenly I heard a noise: it re- 
sembled a groan; low-murmured, but distinct. I stopped— 
listened—turned every way to ascertain whence the 
sound issued :—but it was not repeated. In the attitude 
of listening I lost my recollection, and knew not whether 
I had advanced or was retreating :—yet my hand tonch- 
ed the pancl of a door, and it was necessary to deter- 
mine whither it led. My risk was however evident. I 
drew back, therefore, only as much of the partition as 
formed a crevice; but my hair stood erect on my head, 
and my blood froze in my veins, when through it I saw 
the body of Stralenheim !” 

“But you saw not the murderer!” exclaimed the 
count, in a tone of supernatural vehemence. 

“He was not, at that moment, in the room: but the 
locks of the baron’s apartment had been changed chiefly 
under his inspection the day before, and he had doubt- 
less possessed himself of a master-key ; for the door of 
the ante-room was ajar. I saw a man bathing his hands 
in water: their colour bore horrible testimony against 
him : at intervals he raised his head, and looked anxiously 
towards Stralenheim :—a lamp stood on the table close 











by, and its pale but steady light then showed me dis. 
tinctly the features of your son. Have I said enough ?” 
continued he, directing a penetrating glance towards 
Conrad ; “ or does a father’s eye and heart want further 
confirmation ?—Yet hear me to the end,” he added, ab- 
ruptly arresting the attention of both, which he perceiv- 
ed was on the point of utterly failing. “Something, 
Count Siegendorf, is yet due to you !—you, who, in the 
first tumult and agitation of my soul, | doubted hot to 
be an accomplice in the crime. I saw myself at once its 
victim. I saw at once why I had been by him persuaded 
to return; and I concluded that I had been purposely 
stationed by you in the suspicious chamber. For a mo- 
ment I hesitated upon my conduct ; but I was unarmed, 
and no match at any time for your son in personal ad- 
dress or strength. He too had rendered himself the 
trusted friend of the baron; [, at the best, had entered his 
chamber by subtlety and stealth. It would be impossible 
to describe the feelings with which I returned to my own. 
Josephine and her babe were yet within my power. I 
provided myself with the dagger which | wore commonly 
at my girdle: and had Kruitzner, by being absent, con- 
firmed my suspicions, I know not what the bloody ven- 
geance and despair that then possessed my soul would 
have dictated. But when I passed through his chamber, 
and saw the watch-light dimly burning, while the family 
group was buried in a tranquil slumber, I exclaimed to 
myself—* Peace be with you, miserable innocents !—ye 
know not what the morning will awaken you to!’ 

“ Self-preservation now called loudly upon me; and 
hurrying from scenes in which I should infallibly have 
fallen a sacrifice, I concealed myself in the hollows of 
the mountains of Bohemia. I there learned enough to 
ascertain that all power was in the hands of the murderer : 
and, though by some act of, to me, inscrutable foresight, 
Kruitzner and his family had, indeed, escaped every 
thing but infamy, I could gain no further tidings con- 
cerning them. I concluded, therefore, that they had 
buried both their miseries and their poverty in some far 
distant country. Their sufferings, and my own experi- 
ence, sufficiently warned me of the merciless character 
of the man we had to do with; and [ finally withdrew 
from the neighbourhood. I lost sight of him altogether. 
Him, indeed, I never more desired to see :—yet my eye 
sometimes explored the habitations of famine and penury 
in search of Kruitzner. What then were my emotions, 
when I lifted it suddenly upon him in the person of 
Count Siegendorf !—what my conclusions, when a more 
minute enquiry gave me to understand the relation be- 
tween him and Baron Stralenheim! Yet my soul ac- 
quits you, count, of the crime. Guilt sleeps not as you 
did, the night on which it was committed; and it is 
upon the faith of that acquittal I ventured hither. You 
now know the extent of the secret I am possessed of !— 
Consider its value well before you dismiss me.” 

Siegendorf, to whose jarred and perturbed faculties 
the latter part of the Hungarian’s discourse had been 
nearly lost, started with confused recollections, when the 
voice ceased to sound in his ear. Alas! uf what import- 
ance to the count did his own guilt or innocence ap- 
pear !—Conrad, a savage and a murderer !— Conrad, his 
soul fraught with horrors, and his hands dipped in blood, 
had been the only distinct image that for a time swam 
before the eyes of the suffering father !—Suspicion or 
acquittal—wealth—honours—life itself, with all its vari- 
ous and fluctuating scenes, had given place to this hor- 
tible one. Absorbed in the contemplation of it, the count 
had, for a considerable period, lost all sense of identity, 
all power of judging or comparing. He was like a man 
in whom little more than animal life remains, but who 
starts at intervals under the lash of torture, and awakens 
to a frightful consciousness, from which he again will- 
ingly relapses to stupefaction. 

From this state of menta] inanity be was unexpect- 
edly roused by the concluding address of the Hungarian. 
The few words in which it was couched. presented a 
hope that seemed in itself the renovation of existence. If 
ihe accuser of Conrad weré thus venal, Conrad himsel 

was doubtless innocent !—Plausible as was the tale, cir- 
cumstantially as it had been related, and deep as was its 
impression, it rested at last on the testimony but of one 
man; and that one among the must worthless of his spe- 
cies. Leaving behind every adventitious circumstance 
calculated to confirm his fears, the count passed with the 
rapidity of lightning to all that could dissipate them. 
The first hateful impression he had conceived of the 
Hungarian—the subsequent dissimulation of the latter— 
the implied baseness of his past life, the avowed mean- 
ness of his present, were all so many evidences against 
him. The last sordid appeal was in itself conclusive! 





Believed, too, against whom?—a darling, an almost 
adored son, who, had he been even guilty, the miserable 
count felt too closely entwined with every fibre of his 
heart to be torn from it without agony. 

Siegendorf, with that vehemence of feeling which 
sces no medium between desperation and security, at 
once clung to the latter. Yet while thus, by a violent 
effort repelling the worst of his fears, a numerous train, 
sufficiently alarming, though subordinate, started up-to 
supply their place. In proportion to the villany of the 
Hungarian, the magnitude of those evils which sur- 
rounded the future fate of Conrad and himself would 
inevitably increase !—Both were in the power of an in- 
cendiary, who could torture if he could not crush ;--who 
might so speciously blend truth and falsehood, as to 
defeat the clearest judgment, and the most impartial 
heart ;—who beheld, for the first time, in the splendid 
fortunes of the family of Siegendorf, an allurement to 
plunder, of whizh he had hitherto been ignorant; and 
who, like the beast that scents blood, would too probably 
be satisfied only when he was glutted. The imagination 
of the count, now directed from that fearful image which 
had before swallowed up all the faculties of his soul, saw, 
in the clearest and most extended point of view, how 
much was to be considered—how much to be guarded 
against! He threw an anxious and enquiring gaze on 
Conrad; but the latter, buried, as it appeared, in a re- 
sentful and proud silence at the hitherto tame acquies- 
cence of his father, seemed willing to leave every thing 
to the hazard of the moment. Only now and then he 
measured the Hungarian with his eyes, as an enemy too 
daring not to excite astonishment. The extraordmary 
pause that had succeeded the narrative of the latter was 
at length interrupted by himself. 

“Ts it vengeance, count, or justice, on which you 
meditate so deeply ?” said he, with some surprise. 

“ Neither,” returned Siegendorf. “I am weighing, 
he added emphatically, “the nature and the value of 
your communication.” 

“ The first needs no comment !~I will speak to the 
last with the same frankness I have hitherto used. My 
life is a life of hardship and necessity—it is in your 
power to make it otherwise !—You are affluent, and rank 
high in the state.” 

“ T understand you!” 

“ Not wholly, if I judge by your countenance. You 
believe me venal, and are not quite convinced I am sin- 
cere. It is nevertheless true that circumstances have 
rendered me both. Again I repeat—Consider well be- 
fore you answer me !” 

“ Dare you attend the event of my deliberation ?”’ 

The Hungarian hesitated, and cast his eyes distrust- 
fully on Conrad, who was walking to and fro between 
the pillars. The latter raised his in return; but, dis- 
dainfully withdrawing them again, passed on in silence. 
“T pledge iny life—my honour—my salvation for your 
safety within my walls,” exclaimed the impatient count. 
“ I have yet an additional cecurity,’*replied the Hunga- 
rian, after a moment’s meditation. “I did not enter 
Prague a solitary individual; and there are tongues 
without that will speak for me, although I should even 
share the fate of Stralenheim!—Let your deliberation, 
count, be short,” he added, again glancing towards Con- 
rad: “and be the future at your peril no less than 
mine!—Where shall I remain ?” 

Siegendorf opened a door that admitted to one turret 
of the castle, of which he knew all other egress was 
barred ; the Hungarian started, and his presence of mind 
evidently failed him. He looked around with the air of 
a man who is conscious that, relying on a sanguine 
hope, he has ventured too far, and neither knows hew to 
stand his ground nor to recede; yet he read truth and 
security in the countenance of Siegendorf, although not 
unmingled with contempt. By an excessive effort of 
dissimulation he, therefore, apparently recovered his equa- 
nimity, and made a step towards the spot pointed out to 
him. 

“My promise is solemn—sacred—irrevocable,”: said 
Siegendorf, seeing him pause aguin upon the threshold : 
“ It extends not, however, beyond my own walls.” 

“T accept the conditions,” replied the other. His eye, 
while speaking, fell on the sabre of Conrad: and the 
count, who perceived it did s0, invited him by a look to 
possess himself of it: he then closed the door of the tur- 
ret upon him, and advaneed hastily towards his son, who, 
with folded arms, stood buried in deep meditation. 
“You have done well,” said the latter, raising his 
head at the near approach of his father, “ to listen to this 
man’s story.. The evil we cannot measure, we cannot 
guard against ~but it would be fruitless to temporise 








He who was to be bought was surely not to be believed: 


further—He must be silenced more effectually !”—The 
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count started. “ With you,” pursued Conrad, drawing 
nearer and dropping his voice, “it would be unwise 
longer to dissemble——-His narration is true. Are you so 
credulous as never to have guessed this?” added he, on 
perceiving the speechless agony of his father—‘ or so 
weak as to tremble at the acknowledgment? Could it 
escape you, that, at the hour we met in the garden at 
M , nothing short of a discovery during the very 
act could have made the death of Baron Stralenheim 
known to any but him who caused it?—Did it appear 
probable,” continued he, with the tone of a man who is 
secretly roused to fury by a consciousness of the horror 
he inspires, “ that if the prince’s household had really 
been alarmed, the care of summoning the police should 
devolve on one who hardly knew an avenue of the town ? 
Or was it credible that such a one should, unsuspected, 
have loitered on the way? Least of all could it be even 
possible, that Kruitzner, already marked out, and watch- 
ed, could have escaped unpursued, had he not had many 
hours the start of suspicion ? I sounded—I fathomed your 
soul both before and at the moment! I doubted whether 
it was feeblo or artificial: I discovered it to be the former, 
or I should have trusted you. Yet such has been the 
excess of your apparent credulity, that I have even at in- 
tervals disbelieved its existence !” 

“Monster !” exclaimed Siegendorf, frantic with emo- 
tion, “ what action of my life, what sentiment of my soul, 
ever authorised you to suspect th at I would abet a deed 
thus atrocious ?” 

“ Father, father,” interrupted Conrad abruptly, and his 
form seemed to dilate before the astonished eyes of the 
count, “beware how you rouse a devil between us that 
neither may be able to control!—We are in no temper 
nor season for domestic dissension. Do you suppose that 
while your soul has been convulsed mine has been un- 
moved ? or that I have really listened to this man’s story 
with indifference ?—I too can feel for myself:—for what 
being besides did your example ever teach me to feel? 





Listen to me!” he added, silencing the count with a savage | der these circumstances the count’s admonition to escape 
and alarming tone :—“ If your present condemnation of| was too perfect a demonstration of the necessity for doing 
me be just, I have listened to you at least once too often!|so not to be immediately complied with. 
, that there | the latter was wrought to a pitch that allowed him not 
were crimes rendered venial by the occasion : who paint- | sufficient recollection to enter either into compromise or 
ed the excesses of passion as the trespasses of humanity : | engagement. 
who held the balance suspended before my eyes between | blood only he desired to avert them, though at the ex- 
the goods of fortune and those of honour: who aided the | pense of every future good in life. 





—Remember who told me, when at M 


mischief-stirring spirit within me, by showing me a spe- 


cious probity, secured only by an infirmity of nerves.|not long after the departure of the Hungarian, alone in 
Had not your own conduct, by stamping you with dis-|the turret; stript of his jewels, speechless and insensible. 
grace, and your son with illegitimacy, deprived me of all} As it was not doubted but the stranger had plundered 
power openly to defy Stralenheim, and were you so little | him, a strict search was immediately instituted after the 
skilled in human nature as not to know that the man |latter. 
who is at once intemperate and feeble sanctions the crimes | his spoils, or suspecting that by an unwary acceptance of 
Was it wonderful then that I}the jewels he had fallen into a snare purposely laid for 
i have |him, was heard uf no more. 
nothing now to do with its guilt or its innocence. I!t.is}that he had either injured or attacked the count, whose 
We stood | frame had in reality sunk under the struggle of a violent 
on a precipice, down which one of three must inevitably | convulsion ; but Sicgendorf was at no pains to confute 
have plunged; for I knew my own situation with the]an opinion, the probability of which spared him all far- 
I therefore precipitated |ther explanation: and Conrad, who alone surmised its 
You pointed out| fallacy, had, on discovering the flight of the Hungarian, 
Show me now that of safety; or let me show | immediately quitted the castle. 

The internal anguish of Siegendorf, his smothered| well entitled them. 
efface from the memory of Josephine the husband of her 
heart—its first fond choice—the dear and invariable ob 
ject of all those tender illusions which sanctified the pe- 
riod of youth and love! 
hardly any other eye could recognise, became, even when 


he does not commit? I 
should dare to act what you dared to meditate? 


our mutual interest to avert its consequences. 


state to be as critical as yours, 
Stralenheim! You held the torch! 
the path! 
it you!” 


Siegendorf, past all power of replying, motioned to his| groans, his deep despair, together with the extraordinary 
son tolcave him. But although the unhappy count spoke | absence of his son, quickly betrayed to Josephine the 
not, that active faculty which defying time, space, debili- | source, though not the extent, of their mutual calamity. 
ty, and every thing but death, combines, arranges, and |For the count, happily as far as respected her, had learned 
tortures at the same moment, was busy within. The ex-/to control his words: or rather the gloomy despondency 


for me to guard against distrust beyond it. Preserve an 
unchanged countenance. Keep but your own secret,” he 
added, glancing emphatically towards the turret; “ and 
without your forther interterence | will for ever secure 
you from the indiscretion of a third person.” So saying 
he left the hall. 

Siegendorf, wise too late for happiness, yet felt the ne- 
cessity of living yet a little longer to honour. Solemnly 
and sacredly had he pledged his for the safety of the Hun- 
garian: yet he could no longer doubt but the bloody pur- 
pose of: his son was to destroy him. Nor was this diffi- 
cult; Conrad, as well as his father, was furnished with 
keys that would afford an immediate access to the oppo- 
site side of the turret: and circumstanced as the count 
now found himself even within his own palace walls, no 
certainty remained of saving ihe Hungarian but that of 
instantly liberating him. Siegendorf, actuated by an im- 
pulse of honourable desperation, not wholly unmingled, 
however, with an indistinct hope of silencing the accuser, 
hastily therefore tore the jewels from his bosom and hat, 
and mounted the steps. 


sympathise with the unwise, and suffer from the unwor. 
thy : but she knew how to calculate his resources as well 
as his trials in this life ; and cherished that pious confi. 
dence in another, which alone enables the scale of happi. 
ness to preponderate. 

Whether Conrad and his father ever met again, the 
spirits that have long since plunged into eternity alone 
can tell :—on this side of it they saw each other no morte, 
A considerable period elapsed without realising the hopes 
or fears of the count. Continuing during that time to 
meditate on the character of his son, it seemed like some 
hideous shadow, to grow blacker and more gigantic ag 
he gazed at it. Having combined every particular related 
by the Hungarian with those his father’s papers had con. 
fusedly announced and his own observation more perfcet. 
ly assured him of, they formed a whole, alike frightful to 
his imagination and repulsive to his heart. Still linked, 
however, to this savage by the mysterious tie of nature, 
by the indissoluble regulations of society, by the no less 
forcible though less tender bonds of family interest and 


The danger that could thus} honour, all of life that yet lingered in the pulses of Sie. 


alarm him was menifestly too imminent, the prize he of-| gendorf seemed to draw its nourishment from endless 
fered too valuable, to leave the Hungarian room for hesi-| enquiries or conjectures respecting the fate of his son, 
tation. The few but gloomy moments the latter had al-|They had hitherto proved fruitless, when his duty asa 
ready past in solitude afforded him leisure to weigh all| senator suddenly made that terrible demand upon his for. 
the hazards of an enterprise, from which, in the tempo. |titude which the heart of the miscrable father had already 
rary exultation of sudden hope and astonishment created | deprecated. A strong military force, acting under the 
at sight of Siegendorf, he had promised himself every | orders of the state, was deputed to extirpate a licentious 


thing. 


abled him to calculate very accurately the character of|next Franconia. 


The acuteness of his penetration had indeed en-| troop of borderers that harassed the country on the side 


The count, ere the fatal mandate was 


the count in some particulars; but the excess of paternal] signed by himself, made every possible effort, even of 
fondness had not been included in that calculation; and} the most dangerous kind, to ascertain their number and 
he saw with surprise its operation upon his judgment.|their leaders:—unhappily he learned both too late :— 
He began even to suspect that it might in the end prove|Conrad, whose savage and ferocious pleasures had led 
powerful enough to make him abet what his genuine feel-| him again to join his former associates, had been cut 


ings revolted from, and render him an instrument in the 


down in a skirmish, together nith many others, amidst 


hands of his son to perpetrate that vengeance he had/the recesses of the forest, by the sabre of an Austrian 


himself thus rashly put within the reach of either. 


The mind of 


Blood alone was before his eyes ; and from | that seemed formed for duration. 
passions had once been stormy, so had they now sunk 
into profound stillness. 


Un-|hussar. He fell indeed undistinguished: but living or 
dead there was no form like his, and it was recognised, 
as soon as seen, by the commanding officer. 


The final blow was at length struck, and Siegendorf 


touched the extreme point alike of suffering and of ex. 
istence. A rapid decay had already enfeebled a frame 


In proportion as_his 


Nor had his constitution vigour 


The unhappy Siegendorf was found by his attendants, | to cherish their habitual irritability ; the arrow had gone 


deep into his heart, and the mortified wound ceased to be 
painful. 
as for the affliction of his family, induced the state to 
consign the trespasses of the former to oblivion: it was, 
It proved vain: for the Hungarian, satisfied with} therefore, permitted that he should be privately interred. 
The grave of his grandfather was opened, and the count, 
despite of all remonstrance, attended in person to see the 
It was not true, however, | hitherto discordant ashes finally blended. After contem- 
plating the scene with the gaze of one who strives to 
look through it into eternity, he seemed to feel that all 
was painfully expiated, and was conveyed from the spot 
—never to revisit it while vital consciousness remained, 


Consideration for the rank of Conrad, as well 


The disposition of Siegendorf’s worldly fortune secur- 


ed his wife and Marcellin those honours to which the past 
life of the one, and the succeeding career of the other, 


But never did wealth or honours 


The emaciated form which 


travagance of his indiscretion, the excess indeed of his|with which he was oppressed, incapable of relief, bade|laid in dust, most precious to her recollection! The 


credulity, the blindness of his self-love, all seemed at once | him abhor all sympathy. 


to rise in terrible array before him. Ever palliating, or |i 


fiercely vindicating his own errors,—ever shutting his|visibly changed under the conflict; his eyes sunk ; his 
eyes on the griefs or the temptations to which alternate- | countenance became hollow : the never-dying worm seem- 
‘ly they exposed others,—he perceived too late the multi- | ed to have seized upon his heart. With health vanished the 
plied calamities created by such a character, and the|pleasures of sense, and with peace those of intellect. The 
maze of inextricable misery in which it had involved | voice of his wife was no longer music to his ear; and the 
sacred hope it yet strove to cherish was lost tohim. His 


himself. 


“Let us have done with retrospection,” said Conrad, | bosom, like a sullied mirror reflecting every image with 


But the grief that thus struck | lowest whisper of a voice inaudible to every other ear 


nward soon announced itself to be mortal: his exterior | was yet distinct to hers, as long as breath and pulsation 


allowed it to articulate a sound. Breath and pulsation at 
length failed: the tranquillised spirit of Siegendorf was 
exhaled upon the bosom of his better angel: and though 
sent too late to teach him how to live, she succeeded in 
preparing him to dic. 


The count expired in the forty-cighth year of his age, 


and amidst the plentitude of all those enjoyments in 


lowering his tone, as not wholly insensible to the effect|its own stains, saw even in the form of the blooming} which he had once sought felicity: yet, through a sin- 


his words had produced on his father : ‘* We have nothing | Marcellin only the germ of depravity! 


more either to learn or to conceal from each other. I 


have courage, and partisans who dare every thing. ‘They |nanimous mother: she felt the reality of unblemished 
are even within the walls, though you do not knowjrectitude in her own heart, and looked forward therefore 
Siegendorf shuddered. Alas! these then had|with heroic confidence to the probability of ils being per- 
been the substitutes for those affectionate and innocent] petuated in that of her infant son. Her imagination 
showed Marcellin imbued with qualities capable of ren- 
native domain, in the first instance, so delightful !—these|dering him an instrument in the hands of a beneficent 
were the baleful spirits before whose influence virtue and | God, to correct the vices, or alleviate the miseries, of his 
industry alike had withered! “ You are favoured by the|fellow-creatures. She expected not indeed that, whatever 
state,” pursued Conrad, “ and it will, therefore, take little | his claims, he would find the world a state of elysium. 
cognizance of what passes within your jurisdictiop: it is}She felt that, in his progress through it,-he must often|1 


them !” 


hearts, whose welcome had rendered his return to his 





gular chance, doubtless aided by afflicting recollections, 


It was otherwise with the deeply afflicted but still mag-| precisely six-and-twenty years from the day on which he 





first quitted Bohemia. He was buried in the same vault 
with his father and Conrad. If the measure of his mis- 
fortunes should appear to exceed that of his errors, let it 
be remembered how easily both might have been avoided: 
since an adherence to his duties at almost any one period 
of his life would have spared him more than half its suf- 
ferings. 


THE END. 


Erratom.—In the title of the preceding tale, fur Ph nom Barnet 
sec” read Sophia and Harriet Lee—in part of the edition. 
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MEMOIRS 
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Introduction. 

The following work, by an old gentleman eighty-nine 
years of age, still living in Scotland, is a favourable spe- 
cimen of a kind of memoirs or auto-biography much in 
vogue in Europe ; but which are seldom republished in 
America, being generally deemed not calculated for our 
meridian—the scenes, persons, and events described, 
rarely proving of a character to interest us. 

Sir James Campbell has, however, produced a most 
readable book. A life of so many vicissitudes is rare, 
and it is the more remarkable from being followed by 
such great age and the ability to write his narrative with 
such singular perspicuity and ease. It is a curious pro. 
duction by a very uncommon person. 

The family affairs detailed in these volumes, however 
interesting to the writer, are not the parts most likely to 
be entertaining to the reader, though they are not in 
fact tediously dwelt upon in any instance. There is 
something so characteristic in his matrimonial narra- 
tives, that the reader will scarcely avoid a smile at the 
naivelé of his garrulity. ‘As a whole, this work will be 
found most amusing, and filled with traits of individual 
and general manners in the various countries visited by 
the author.. 

_ The first chapters would scarcely lead us to expect the 
fand of entertainment which the ‘succeeding ones dis- 
close, though none of them are deficient in value; they 
combine the interest of a biography with the spirit im- 
parted to a book of travels by the constant recurrence of 
personal adventure. Fora history of the Seven Years’ 
War the rcader may consult Jomini, and the life of Frede- 
rick the Great. 


the eldest daughter of Sir James Campbell, of Ardkin- 
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CHAPTER I. 


Estates—Profession of a man of :rank—Anecdote of a treasurer 


in the reign of James I.—Baronial seat of Ardkinglas—-Refuge vf | Livingstone and their descendants, on condition of their 
Prince Charles Edward, in 1746—A uecdot —Benetits of Scottish assuming the name and arms of Campbell of Ardkinglas. 
mortgage- Law of property, &c.—Small pensions ; unfavourabie The title and estates accordingly descended first to my 
uncle, James Livingstone, afterwards Sir James Camp- 
bell; on his death he was suceecded by his son, the late 
L have somewhere heard it observed, that it is in every | Sir Alexander Campbell, my cousin german, and on Sir 
man’s power, whatever be his talents and qualifications, | Alexander’s death, in the year 1810, the succession to 
ot his station in society, to produce a work of general | the estate and honours of Ardkinglas opened to me as 
interest and usefulness, by the mere exhibition of a faith-|the next heir of entail. My father was born in 1722, 
fal and unvarnished narrative of his doings and suffer-]and my mother in 1720, so that she was two years older 
ings, his motives, sentiments, and feelings. It is not}than him. They had been very intimately acquainted 
impossible that some unseen bias, or some lurking preju-} from their childhood, and in infancy had slept together 
dice, may have induced me to adopt this flattcring ideajin the same crib. .My maternal grandfather was the 
without sufficient examination. But there is a certain] lineal descendant of the celebrated Regent Livingstone. 
A story is told of one of my paternal ancestors in the 
from which the simplest account of individual history and |reign of James the Sixth, which, as it is a tradition in the 
personal adventure appears to derive its greatest charm. | family, I may as well set down. He had served with 
I confess that I have not an equal degree of confidence | distinction in the continental wars of the period ; and his 
in the usefulness of this species of writing, although it|father having been the royal armour-bearer, a considera- 
may perhaps be conceded that didactic precepts are not} ble sam was due to the family, for that or some other 
always attended with the same practical or immediate} reason, on the accession of James the Sixth to the crown 
influence as the deductions which insensibly arise from|of England. It is said that my worthy ancestor had 
made a journey to London for the purpose of receiving 
I am persuaded, however, that none of the ordinary | his money, and having taken a friend with him from the 
motives for engaging in a work. of this kind—neither| city to wait on the officer of the household entrusted with 
F expediency, nor the importunity of} the payment of the Scottish creditors, a sum was told 

} them just twelve times greater than what was due. 
An observation was made by the honest Scot, importing 
moments of leisure, could have enabled me to overcome |in general terms that the treasurer must have committed 
the natural repugnance which most men feel to speak |some mistake, but the friend who was with him insisting 
much of themselves, had I not been made painfully aware | that all was-right, the money was taken and the debt 
that several occurrences of my life have been exposed to|discharged. If the story be true, the mistake must have 
grievous misconstruction. The details on which it'may | originated in the difference which still exists between the 
be necessary to enter for the purpose of disabusing the| Scottish and the English currency, a pound Scots being 
public mind, regarding some of the events of my life,| just equal to one shilling and eight-pence sterling. It 
will not, I hope, be expected that ; 
lowing pages. But.1 think it right, in the outset, once| fence of the propriety of my worthy ancestor’s acceptance 
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sympathy which pervades the great family of mankind, 


the details of fact and experience. 


neral views 0 


iends; and, perhaps, not even the hope of affording | over 


amusement to others, or of agreeably occupying my own 


will, probably, occupy a very small proportion of the fol- 


ject which I fear may have occupied too large a portion 





any occasion exceed the limits of his patience on a sub- 


of my own thoughts, The cup which I offer to my 
friends, and to the world, will not, I trust, be altogether 
unpalatable because of a single bitter ingredient. Such 
as it is, I mix it without fear, favour, or partiality ; and 
if the composition, when completed, shall unhappily prove 
deficient, either in agreeable or useful qualities, I shall, at 
least, take care that it shall not be owing to any want of 
care or fidelity in its preparation. : 

My father, the late John Callander, of Craigforth, was 
a man of considerable literary attainments, and devoted a 
great part of his time to the study and enjoyment of the 
fine arts. In sculpture and painting he was an eminent 
connoisseur ; and in music he took so much delight, and 
was at the same time so distinguished as a performer, 
that he was accustomed to lead the amateur concerts in 
Edinburgh, so well known in their day by the name of 
St. Cecilia, the patroness of the art. His name is better 
known in the literary world by the dissertations. which 
he published on the Paradise Lost; and on some of the 
works of James the Fifth, particularly the Gaberlunzie 
Man, and Christ’s Kirk on the Green. The essay on 
Milton in particulaz, is, I believe, acknowledged to be as 
remarkable for critical acumen and refined taste, as for 
learning and research. 

I shall have occasion in the course of my narrative to 
say something of the family estate of Craigforth, which 
is situated in the neighbourhood of Stirling, and is dis- 
tinguished by a remarkable rock on the banks of the 
Forth, very similar to that on which the castle of Stirling 
is placed. In my father’s time the rental of the property 
produced no more.than seven or eight hundred a year, 
although the present returns are considerably greater. 
In those. days, I believe, it was less common than now 
for gentlemen in my father’s station in society to apply 
themselves to the study of the learned professions. The 
bar, however, has always in some degree been an excep- 
tion to the ordinary practice, from the advantage which 
the study of the law was supposed to afford in the acqui- 
sition of a knowledge of general business, and in fitting 
a country gentleman for the duties of the magistracy. It 
seems to have been with views like these that my father 
was called to the Scottish bar at an early period of life, 
since, with the exception of one or two remarkable in- 
stances, he never engaged professiunally in legal prac- 
tice. 

My mother’s name was Mary Livingstone, she was the 
eldest daughter of Sir James Livingstone, baronet, whose 
father was the Earl of Callander, and whose mother was 


told, with the addition that the sum was so considerable 
tvs to enable the son of the armour-bearer to purchase an 
addition of some extent to the family property of Craig- 
forth. 

At the time of my birth, my father and mother were 
on a visit to my great grandfather, Sir James Campbell, 
at his baronial seat of Ardkinglas on the banks of Loch 
Fine. It was a fine old mansion, built in the form of a 
quadrangle, with a considerable court-yard in the centre. 
Atveach corner was a tower of sufficient dimensions to 
make it the residence of some cadet of the family. I have 
often regretted that the late Sir Alexander Campbell 
should have thought of demolishing this noble pile, for 
the purpose of raising in its stead a great square mass of 
masonry, which has nothing to recommend it but its 
conformity to the more modern ideas of domestic comfort 
and accommodation. 

I happened to be the eldest of a family of seventeen 
children, of whom three only now survive. 

My mother’s family were in general decided partisans 
of the family of Stuart, while my father was equally 
firm in his support of the Hanoverian succession. It is 
said that Prince Charles Edward was for some time in 
the house of Ardkinglas in the year 1746; and a bonnet 
is still preserved in the family, in the belief that it had 
been placed on my infant head by the hands of that un. 
fortunate aspirant to the crown of Great Britain. 

My great uncle, the Earl of Cromarty, had engaged in 
the rebellion of 1715, so that his title was attainted and 
his estates were forfeited to the crown. Like many of 
the other noble families of Scotland, the house of Cro- 
marty was divided in its allegiance, and Sir Kenneth 
M‘Kenzie, a younger brother of the earl, had long served 
the house of Hanover at the head of the Cameronian High- 
landers. The father of these two brothers, a former 
Earl of Cromarty, had by means of a wadset, as it was 
called, (equivalent, 1 believe, to the English term mort- 
gage,) created a burthen of £30,000 upon his estate of 
Cromarty, in favour of his younger son Kenneth, my 
great uncle, who bequeathed his whole property to my 
father his nephew. Besides the wadset, there was a sum 
of £8000 due to Sir Kenneth by the government for his 
military services, which was paid to my father, in terms 
of his testamentary disposition; but the £30,000 remained 
and still remains unpaid. 

Long after the forfeiture of the estate of Cromarty, the 
interest of the debt was regularly paid by the parliamen- 
tary trustees, and as the loyalty of Sir Kenneth M‘Ken- 
zie, the original creditor, was not to be questioned, it was 
never supposed that the political offences of the proprietor 
of the estate, over which the mortgage extended, could 
by any fiction of law be made to apply to the right of Sir 
Kenneth, or of my father as his heir and legatee. At 
length, when the demands of a large and increasing 
family came to press on my father’s resources, he made 
an application to the barons of the exchequer in Scotland 





am to enter on a de- 





for all, to bespeak the reader’s indulgence, if I shall on! of the money; I am content to givo the story as it is 


for the payment of the debt, when by some ingenious 
nicety in Scottish law, the nature of which I am not ju- 
rist enough to describe, it was held that the debt itself 
was escheat to the crown. It was said that the barons 
did not wish to take it from us, and several of them being 
personal friends of my father, they recommended it to 
him to state the case to the attorney general of England, 
and to lay his opinion, if favourable, before the privy 
council, as the ultimate judges in the cause. 

While these proceedings were in progress, a paltry 
pension of some two or three hundred a year was given 
to my father, and, I am sorry to say, accepted by him, a 
circumstance which may have either slackened his efforts 
in the prosecution of his right, or may probably have 
weighed with the successive ministers, who were applied 
to on the subject, in delaying the settlement of his claim. 
My father had assort of constitutional dislike to personal 
exertion, a feature of his character which has certainly 
been no part of my inheritance ; and the pension, which, 
with the rental of Craigforth, enabled him to go on, was 
admirably suited, with his habits of inactivity, to post- 
pone, and ultimately, I fear, to defeat a claim, the justice 
of which has never been disputed. The attorney gene- 
ral’s opinion was favourable and conclusive, but it was 
not obtained until after many years’ delay. By that time 
I had been abroad in the world, and my father was ver 
willing to devolve on me the whole charge of the busi- 
ness. When occasionally at home during the interval of 
foreign service, 1 made ic my business to importune the 
minister of the day, and I hold it to have been one of the 
greatest misfortunes of my life, that an absolute negative 
was not put on my demand from the outset. Such, how- 
ever, was far from being the case. The hope of a speedy 
settlement was constantly held out to me, and I need not 
suggest the numerous evils which such an expectation 
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could not fail to inflict on a person like myself, of a 
warm, and perhaps too sanguine, disposition. ‘Thus the 
matter was allowed to rest, with some occasional appli- 
cations on my part, until atter my father’s death. 

At that time the late Mr. Pitt was chancellor of the 
exchequer, and I resolved to ask an audience for the 
purpose of laying before that great financier the docu- 
ments, including the attorney general’s opinion, by which 
my claim was established. Mr. Pitt indulged me with a 
long conversation, in the course of which he discovered 
a perfect knowledge of the matter at issue, and suggested 
a variety of objections which in turn he abandoned. At 
length he observed that he would take the matter into his 
serious consideration ; but, although I urged that the law 
officers of the crown had maturely considered it already, 
I could not get from him any positive promise that the 
claim would be admitted; nor could T resist a smile of| 
scepticism at his sincerity when Mr. Pitt assured me that 
the country could not afford to pay its debts, and that, at 
that moment, there was not fifty pounds in the treasury. 
I saw that it was in vain to press the matter farther, and 
therefore made my bow with an expression of my hope 
that another time I might be more fortunate ; adding, 
with reference to the objections he had raised and relin- 
guished, that I saw with what ease he could “ give to 
airy nothings a local habitation anda name.” At this he 
laughed with great apparent good humour, but availed 
himself of the opportunity to bow me out of the room. 

It was afterwards announced to me, indeed, that by an 
application in the proper quarter, my father’s pension 
might be transferred to me, but I never adopted the sug- 
gestion, from the idea that my father had injured his 
right by allowing himself to become a pensioner of the 
government; and, as will be seen in the sequel, J have 
never since enjoyed the necessary leisure or opportunity 
for re-urging my claim. 

—<>——— 


CHAPTER II. 


Anecdote of Lord Keith and the author—Early life and education 
of the author—Enters the army—Sets out for the continent with 
the late Lord Dundas, Colonel Masterton and Matthew Hender- 
son—Is present at the battle of Minden—Character of Ferdinand 
of Branswick, commander of the ailies—Anecdotes of the Seven 
Years’ War—Con:uct of Lord George Sackville—Witty interroga- 
tory of a young soldier—Anecdotes of the author; Major Oakes 
and his sons; and of Lord Kerr—Instance of gallant courtesy 
between the English and French at the battle of Fentenoy—Na- 
tional complexions—Burial of the dead—Custom of the French 


—Anecdoies of Captain Baillie—Connoisseurship—Works of 


Rembrandt—Plans of the battle of Minden—Charge of the British 
battalions—Death of Prince Xavier of Saxony—Military anec- 
dotes of that prince. 

I was born, as I have said, at Ardkinglas. The date was 
the 21st of October (old style), in the year 1745. In my 
eighth year I was sent to the High school of Edinburgh, 
and remained there for four years. During that period, 
I lived with my grandfather, Sir James Livingstone, 
whose town residence was in the Canongate, a few doors 
below the church, on the same side. I do not remember 
any incident of my boyish days worth relating, except a 
pitched battle which I had with my relation and school- 
fellow Lord Keith, which was followed in after life by 
constant habits of intimacy and friendship. 

On my return from. the high school, I remained for a 
year at Craigforth, under the charge of a private tutor ; 
and early in the year 1759 I was appointed to an en- 
signcy in the 5lst regiment of foot, commanded by Co- 
lonel Brudenel. Soon afterwards I left Scotland, in com- 
piny with the late Lord Dundas, then about eighteen 
years of age, on his way to Geneva, to complete his edu- 
cation. In our travelling-party there were also Colonel 
Masterton, afterwards member of parliament for Clack- 
mannanshire, and muster.master-general for Scotland ; 
and Matthew Henderson, then, and afterwards, well 
known and much esteemed in the town of Edinburgh. 
At that time an officer in the 25th regiment of foot, he 
was like myself on his way to join the army, and I may 
sxy with truth, that in the course of a long life I have 
never known a more estimable character than Matthew 
Henderson. 

Although I had the honour of assisting at a very early 
age in many of the memorable events which signalised 
the Seven Years’ War, it is no part of my intention to 
enter upon a general history of public affairs. As I write 


from recollection, I shall be excused for mere errors of 


chronology, and, as my memory is tolerably tenacious, I 
set down the facts of this early period with considerable 
confidence. 

Soon after my arrival in Germany I was present at 
the trifling affair at Zoest, but I could not say that [ had 
scriously seen fire until the 1st of August, on the memora- 
ble field of Minden ;—a battle so well known to all the 
world, that it would be a waste of time to describe it in 





detail. Wolfe had not yet immortalised his name on the 
heights of Abraham, and the battle of Minden was there- 
fore the first great victory which the British of that age 
had achieved on land: it was remarkable also for the 
change whicl: it effected in the general course of the war. 
Up to that period, the allled armies had sustained a con- 
stant series of disasters and defeats; but after the tide 
had turned at Minden, it carried in its reflux the French 
out of Hanover, and covered all the states of Prussia on 
that side of Germany. 


The allied army was commanded by Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, one of the most celebrated generals of the 
age; and opposed to him were two of the marechals of 
}'rance—the Duc de Broglie, and M. de Contades, both 
men of distinguished abilities. The best authorities give 
the numbers of the French at 60,000 men, and those of} 
the Allies at 34,600. In consequence of his previous 
reverses, it had by this time become necessary for Prince 
Ferdinand to obtain some signal advantage, if he de- 
sired to prevent the French from taking up their winter 
quarters in the Hanoverian territory.. Previous to the 
battle, the town of Minden was in the pussession of the 
enemy, who had entrenched themselvesin a very strong 
position, between a long and impassable morass, and the 
Weser. Availing himself of the advantages which this 
position afforded, Prince Ferdinand took up his ground 
in such a manner as to enable him at once to choose his 
field of battle, to present a front to the enemy as large 
as could be brought forward to oppose him; and at the 
same time to prevent the French from extending them- 
selves over the plains of that part of Westphalia, except 
by passing over the ground which was occupied by the 
allied army. 

The duke was chiefly remarkable for the secrecy, cer- 
tainty, and earliness with which he obtained intelligence 
of the proceedings of the enemy; and on this occasion 
the success of a very bold and decisive measure was al- 
most entirely dependent on these advantages. Having 
ascertained that his position was to be attacked on the 
following day, he detached 10,000 men, under his ne- 
phew, who was at that time known in the army as the 
hereditary prince of Brunswick, and who, by making a 
considerable detour across some mountains, was able 
to attack the French in flank, and thus almost insured 
the victory. A measure so hazardous, considering the 
great disparity between the force of the two armies, was 
considered by military men as an instance of extreme 
rashness and imprudence on the part of his serene high- 
ness. But, if the propriety of any proceeding can in 
any case be justified by the event, the complete success 
which attended this bold manceuvre, and the happy re- 
sults which it produced, may entitle Prince Ferdinand 
to a more favourable judgment than that which Napo- 
leon is said to have prunounced on the battle of Water- 
loo;—that it was gained in defiance of all the rules of 
the art of war. 

The allied army, which had thus been reduced, on 
the morning of the Ist of August, to 24,000 men, had 
taken up its position between the morass and the river, 
about an hour before the French had entirely deployed 
into line. The English of the allied army consisted 
only of six battalions. They occupied the right, and 
were flanked by a strong brigade of British artillery. 
On the extreme right was posted the cavalry, under the 
command of Lord George Sackville. 

The chief aim of the enemy seemed to be to make an 
impression on one er other of the flanks of the allied 
army; and, in consequence, the brunt of the battle fell 
for a long time on the six British regiments. As they 
were repeatedly attacked by fresh troops, supported by 
a numerous and well-served artillery, their loss was 
most considerable. They had besides to sustain a charge 
of cavalry, composed of the household troops of France, 
led on by Prince Xavier of Saxony, brother to the French 
queen. This charge was made with infinite gallantry, 
but, notwithstanding the thinness of the British ranks 
from the great losses we had already suffered, we were 
still so well formed as to bé able at Jeast to repulse 
them. Thus few, comparatively, of the British fell by 
the sabre; but the enemy bad to lament the loss of their 
gallant leader Prince Xavier, who was killed close to the 
British ranks, as well as of a great number of gentle- 
men of superior rank, who served in these regiments, 
from their being attached to the person of the king of 
France, and who, from the colours of their uniforms, 
were known as Les Mousquetaires gris ei rouges. 

We had scarcely completed our files after the charge 
of cavalry, when we were again attacked by a body of 
Swiss: their valour and discipline are known to the 
whole world. After exchanging several volleys, some 





————2 
of them, I may say with truth, at a distance of not more 
than twenty yards, we formed our ranks so thin, that 
we were obliged to fall back to complete them. The 
duke himself, observing how severely we had suffered 
with his usual coolness and self. possession, brought u : 
two battalions of Hessians upon our right. Thus the pro. 
gress of the Swiss was checked for the moment, and 
time was afforded us ayain to complete our files, so ag 
to present a connected front to the enemy. In our turn 
we became the assailants, and at length succeeded in 
driving back the troops opposed to us. It was at this 
moment that Lord George Sackville should have come 
up with the cavalry to have contributed, as his serene 
highness expressed himself in general orders, to make 
oe decision of that day “ more complete and more bril. 
lant. 

It is said that first impressions are the last to wear 
out; and the trath of the observation is strongly con. 
firmed by the vividness of the colours with which I still 
picture to myself some of those miserable objects which 
fell under my notice after the firing had ceased on this 
field of blood. Major Pringle, an old school-fellow of 
mine, and son to Lord Edgefield, one of the judges of 
the supreme courts in Scotland, agreed to ride out with 
me immediately after the action. On one part of the 
field we saw a French officer, who had been wounded 
in the knee, sitting on the ground, with his back sup- 
ported by a dead horse. We accosted him and offered 
any assistance in our power. He proved to be the com- 
manding officer of Les Mousquetaires gris, and was dis. 
tinguished by several orders, which, with a handsome 
snuff-box, had probably excited the cupidity of some of 
the wretches who are never found wanting in the train 
ofan army. We left him in high spirits, having under. 
taken to go and bring a cart or tumbrel to carry him 
from the field ; but, with the hasty imprudence of young 
officers, we rode off together on this duty, instead of one: 
of us remaining with the wounded officer. It could not 
be more than ten or twelve minutes when we returned 
with the cart, and found, to our unspeakable concern, 
the murdered body of the poor French colonel lying 
naked on the ground. 

Riding soon after along the front of the line, we met 
with some general-oflicers, foreigners as well as English, 
and amongst the number, Lord George Sackville. As If 
had been recommended to him personally by my near 
relation, Lord Rossmore, I went up to pay my respects, 
and to congratulate him on the issue of the day. He 


had previously shown me many marks of attention, . 


which had probably encouraged me to speak with more 
freedom than otherwise I should have done. In the 
buoyancy of youthful spirits, and without a moment’s 
reflection—it will be remembered that I was not then 
quite fourteen years of age—I rather indiscreetly asked 
his lordship what had become of the cavalry? This 
encartade was much spoken of in the army, and the 
merit was ascribed to me of having said a good thing, 
although most certainly I was as innocent of the wit, as 
of the presumption, which the compliment included. In 
justice, as well as gratitude to Lord George Sackville, 
I am beund to say, that the malignant interpretation of 
the crowd was entircly lost upon him, for, before the 
year was out, he gave mea cormetcy in the second dra- 
goon guards, which was then better known as Lord 
Waldegrave’s regiment. 


At that period a long pike or lance, called a spontoon, 
was carried by officers in the army. In the course 
of the action I found this instrument so burdensome 
that 1] could not cuntinue to carry it; but having been 
taught the correct idea that a soldier should never, of 
his own motive, part with his arms, {| asked leave of 
one of our field-officers, Major Oakes, to fling it away, 
which, seeing me a good deal exhausted, he readily au- 
thorised me to do. ‘This Major Oakes was the father 
of the two gallant generals of that name who distin- 
guished themselves so greatly in the wars produced by 
the French revolution. 

Here, perhaps, I may be allowed to mention, as illus- 
trating the feelings of a very young soldier, that at the 
first volley I instinctively stooped on seeing the line of 
the enemy level their pieces. This reminds me of what 
was told of Lord Mark Kerr, at the battle of Fontenvy- 
When his regiment advanced to the enemy in line, he 
called out to them, “*Zirez, Messieurs,” to which they re- 
plied, with equal gallantry, ‘Non c’est d vous.” But al- 
though Lord Mark succeeded in giving the first shot to 
the French, it is said that he gained some advantage by 
previously instructing his men to stoop on seeing t 
enemy level their picces, and receiving the fire in that 
position, to rush forward and deliver their own with 
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more execution and effect at a shorter distance. This 
allant officer of the old school was afterwards killed 
c Culloden. He had run a Highlander through the 
body with his spontoon, but he, in the act of falling, had 
time and strength to cut down Lord Mark with his 
proadsword, and both were killed on the spot. I had 
both these anecdotes regarding Lord Mark Kerr from 
my uncle, Sir James Campbell, of Ardkinglas, who had 
Jong served in the same regiment with his lordship. 


Two circumstances occurred in this my first engage- 
ment, which shocked me beyond expression; and even 
now, at the distance of seventy years, I feel as if | saw 
before me the individual to whom they relate: I can 
recall their very features, and even the passing expres- 
sion ou their countenances. The one was my servant; 
his name was Simpson: he was standing close by me, 
when he was dreadfully mangled by a cannon-shot 
across the body. The other was a young officer of my 
acquaintance, who stood immediately in my view, when 
the greater part of his face was cut off by the stroke of 
a sabre. 

A serjeant of the 51st, who had served in the wars in 
Flanders, made me observe on the day after the battle, 
when all the dead bodies were stripped by the ruthless 
followers of the army, that the places might be distin- 
guished where the troops of different nations had fought, 
by the colours and complexions of the naked dead; the 
French, in general, being brown, the English and Ger- 
mans fairer, but of different hues or shades of colour. 
This old serjeant, at the same time, pointed out to me 
several heaps of corn, which had been pulled for the 
purpose of covering some object underneath. He told 
me it was a practice with the French soldiers, that when 
one of their comrades fell from a severe wound in a field 
of grain, they immediately pulled and covered him over 
with part of it; and to convince me of the truth of what 
he said, he took up a man’s arm, which was lying near 
to one of these heaps, and observed that it probably be. 
longed to the person underneath. His conjecture proved 
to be correct, for, on uncovering the heap, we found a 
miserable object in the agonies of death, and beyond the 
reach of any human assistance. 

Among the officers of the 51st whose acquaintance I 
made in this first campaign, was Captain Baillie, of the 
grenadier company. He devoted a great deal of his 
leisure time to the art of engraving, and was the first 
toetch the works of Rembrandt with success. The year 
after Minden, I saw the proof of this at Amsterdain, 
where be produced the print called “the hundred 
guilder print,” the subject of which is the apostle Paul 
preaching before Felix, in which, as is well known, a 
great deal of what most people would consider ludicrous 
is mingled with that solemnity which the subject ap- 
pears to demand. At first it was produced as an original, 
and under that impression it was received and admired 
by the connoisseurs of Amsterdam, until he himself ac- 
kuowledged it to be a copy. From such beginnings, 
Captain Baillie afterwards became one of the most cele- 
brated engravers of his day. He was, besides, a very 
excellent officer, and to him I was indebted for the ac- 
quisition of a great deal of useful knowledge, as well as 
for many practical lessons in the arts of drawing and 
engraving, both of which I pursued with equal pleasure 
and advantage for several years; and after he had be- 
come the treasurer of Greenwich Hospital, he encouraged 


until we met and recognised each other at the battle of 
Minden, He afterwards procured a subaltern’s commis- 
sion in the 51st, and from this period we continued to 
live together on a very friendly footing. 

As this was the first great battle in the gaining of 
which the English had participated, his serene highness 
the commander-in-chief was pleased to require that 
plans of it should be presented to him by the various 
engineers in the army, in addition to those which were 
furnished by the gentlemen whose province it was to 
prepare such returns in their official capacity. Mr. Roy 
was one of those who volunteered his services on this oc- 
casion, and, from his previous habits, combined with 
superior ability, he succeeded in exhibiting the opera- 
tions of the day in a much more intelligible aud satis- 
factory form, than had hitherto been attempted by 
military engineers. The plans received from others 
were prepared in the only mode which was known at 
the time, showing upon one paper the first formation of 
the armies in the order of battle, and in another their 
formation when the enemy gave way. Mr. Roy’s de- 
sign was totally different. As the basis of his plan, he 
had first a general representation of the field of battle; 
and as during the day there were three distinct disposi- 
tions of the adverse armies, he had forined three separate 
papers, which were so adjusted as to coincide in all the 
fixed positions, such as roads or rivulets, with the ge- 
neral plan which formed the basis of tne work ; and were 
so adapted and attached to it, as to convey a much 
clearer conception of the relative positions of the troops, 
at the three most critical and important periods, than 
could be afforded by the ordinary methods. ‘The idea, in 
short, was entirely new; and the duke was so much 
pleased with the work, that Mr. Roy was soon after- 
wards attached to his serene highness’s personal staff. 
During the tine that he remained in the 51st, he was 
so good as to teach me the first principles of military 
drawing, and with his assistance | was enabled to make 
a plan of this great battle, which I sent home, as I re- 
member, to the great delight of my father. It was not, 
however, as a mere engineer or a soldier that Mr. Roy 
was chiefly distinguished; he applied himself with ar- 
dour to the pursuits of general science, and had a de- 
cided genius for chemistry and astronomy, as may be 
seen in the Transactiors of the Royal Suciety, of which 
he was a distlnguished ornament. In private life he 
was universally esteemed, and he died a general officer. 


In noticing the charge which the British battalions 
sustained from the household troops of France, I should 
have mentioned that their commander, Prince Xavier of 
Saxony, was killed immediately in front of the 51st regi- 
ment, and within a very few yards of the British line. 
He fell quite dead from his horse, and, as he rode a pie- 
bald charger, and was distinguished by many splendid 
decorations, he readily caught the eye of the soldiers 
nearest to him, who were not slow in possessing them- 
selves of the booty. One man got his star, which was a 
diamond; another his purse, well-stored with double 
Louis-d’ors; and a third his watch, adorned with bril- 
liants. The other valuables about his person became the 
spoil of other soldiers of the regiment. Among the at- 
tendants of a victorious army, are always to be found a 
number of Jews, who are ready to purchase whatever 
comes in their way. To one of these the star of Prince 
Xavier was sold at the price of twelve hundred pounds ; 


me in the prosecution of the arts, in which he himself} sum, it was said, not equal to half its value. The fate 


continued to delight, by examining and criticising my 
juvenile performances. 


Mr. Bisset, of the 51st, was another of the officers of | soldier. 


this regiment who made his way in life by his own un- 
assisted talents. When I joined the army he was a 
subaltern ; but having been accidentally employed about 
d quarters, his merits became known to Lord George 
Sackville, who attached him to his own staff, and soon 
afterwards gave him a company. It was, however, in 
the commissariat department, with which he ultimately 
connected himself, that bis talents and his honesty were 
duly appreciated, and these are qualities which have not, 
1, been always universal in: this important branch 

of the public service. At length he rose to tlhe lucra- 
tive and important station of commissary-gencral to the 
itish army, and succeeded in amassing a considerable 
fortune, without the impeachment of a single peculation, 


While I was yet at my father’s house at Craigforth, a 
year ortwo before my departure for Germany, I met 
there with Mr. Roy, a respectable land-surveyor, who 
had been professionally employed by my father in taking 
«plan of one or two of his fields in the neighbourhood 
of Stirling. He had afterwards adopted the military 


of the private who possessed it is strikingly characteris- 
tic of the volatility and wagt of thought-of the common 
He immediately Purchased his discharge, and 
set up a suttling-shop with the money; but in conse- 


quence of hard drinking, and bad management, the whole 


of the twelve hundred pounds disappeared in the course 


of six months, when he once more enlisted in the same 


regiment, saying that his good fortune appeared to him 
like a dream. 


It is generally known that the melancholy duty of in- 


terring the dead after a great battle, like that of Min- 
den, is always performed by the peasants of the neigh- 


bourhood, who are pressed into the service by the victo- 


rious party, and compelled to discharge it at the point of 


the bayonet. On the present occasion, this appalling 


task commenced on the evening of the Ist of August. 


Large holes are dug in the ground, into which are 


thrown bodies of men and horses in promiscuous heaps. 
Such was the fate of Prince Xavier of Saxony, whose 
body had been stripped like those of others, and who had 
only excited an unenviable precedence in this respect 
from the superior value of his equipments. On the morn- 
ing after the battle, a letter arrived from the mareschal 





Profession, but it so chanced that I never heard of hii 


in command of the French army, addressed to Prince 





Ferdinand, to enquire into the fate of Prince Xavier ; if 
wounded, to offer an equivalent in exchange for him; 
and if killed, to solicit the restoration of his remains. 
The letter was brought by an officer of rank, attended 
by four trumpeters, and by the gentleman who had for- 
merly been in the suite of the deceased prince. A coach 
and six was also in attendanice, together with a squadron 
of horse, to serve as a guard of honour. The news of 
the prince’s death appeared to me to be received with 
unfeigned sorrow by his attendants; and orders were 
immediately given by his serene highness the com- 
mander-in-chief, to use all diligence in the recovery of 
the body. Before this was accomplished, it became ne- 
cessary to open perhaps an hundred of the holes I have 
mentioned. In one of them was found his horse, and 
from thence it was conjectured that he himself had fallen 
not far from the spot where the piebald was found. 
The conjecture proved to be correct, and I happened to 
be by when the prince’s body was discovered. He had 
received a shot in his head, which appeared to have been 
the mortal wound, and one of his arms was broken. He 
had evidently been a man of small stature; and I re- 
member, that I inferred, from the appearance of precision 
in the dressing of his hair, and from the black pins which 
remained in the curls after the body was dug up, that he 
had been neat and even particular in his dress. The re- 
mairis were wrapped up in a velvet cloak, bearing the 
prince’s star, and after being put into the coach which 
had been brought for that purpose, two of the principal 
officers placed themselves by the body, and immediately 
drove off, escorted by the cavalcade which had been sent 
from the French army. 


—_ 


CHAPTER III. 


Entertainment given by a young subaltern—Odd military congé— 
Gallantry of the hereditary prince—Victory chiefly owing to the 
British—Complimented by Prince Ferdinand—Master!ly conduct 
of the prince—Gallant exploit of Captain Fox—Progress of the 
war—Singular fact regarding bombs—Lord George Sackville’s 
trial—Rupture between the French command: rs—Campaign of 
1760—Sucevss of the French—Galiant conduct of an English 
regiment—Remarkable instance of presentiment of death—Anec- 
dotes of Sir William Erskine—Affair of Exnsdorf. . 
Soon after the battle of Minden, an entertainment was 

given to most of the British officers by Mr. Blair, a 

young subaltern of the 12th regiment, afterwards mar- 

ried to Lady Mary Fane, a sister of the Earl of West- 
moreland, at which I had the pleasure of assisting. At 
the conclusion of the repast, Mr. Blair addressed the as- 
sembled company, and said that he had brought them 
together for the purpose of proposing a question to them. 

“ Pray, gentlemen,” he said, “do you think that I con- 
ducted myself, on the glorious Ist of August, as became 
an officer and a gentleman?” ‘The answer was one of 
acclamation, accompanied by a cordial acknowledgment 
that no one had ever seen a braver fellow. “ Well, then,” 
he replied, “since you are all satisfied with my short 
career of soldiership, so am I; and I have now only to 
ask your commands for England, as I mean to depart 
the day after to-morrow.” ‘This incident is only men- 
tioned as an illustration of a peculiar character. He had 
probably adopted the profession of a soldier without 
much reflection; and finding, on a short trial, that it 
was not suited to his disposition, he was anxious to seize 
the earliest opportunity of retiring with a good grace, 
and finally followed the method which I have just set 
down. 

I cannot dismiss the subject of the victory of Minden 
without some mention of the distinguished gallantry of 
the hereditary prince, to whom his serene highness the 
commander-in-chief had entrusted the 10,000 men, who 
had been. despatched, as already noticed, to attack the 
enemy in flank. This simultaneous attack was com- 
menced at five o’clock in the morning; and the French, 
under the Duc de Brisac, though very advantageously 
posted, were compelled to make a speedy retreat, and to 
take refuge in the town of Minden. The fate of the day 
was no doubt decided by the success of this daring ex- 
pedient. It gave possession to the allies of the enemy’s 
lines of communication, and thus cut them off from their 
supplies. Relinquishing the strong position they had 
formerly occupied between the morass and the Weser, 
they fled through the town of Minden, and retreated 
hastily to the eastward. They were thus deprived of the 
great advantages they had obtained in the early part of 
the campaign, and compelled to march through a coun. 
try in which they had taken no measures to procure 
subsistence. Even after the deduction which must be 
made for the mistake of Lord George Sackville, it. is 
universally admitted that the allies were chiefly indebted 
for this victory to the British battalions; who, while 
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they gained the greatest glory, were also the greatest 
sufferers on the occasion. ‘T'he total loss of the allies 
was 2,000 men, while the share which fell to the British 
was no less than 1,200. The prince was not uniwindful 
of the merits of the British officers, distinguishing many 
of them by name in the orders which he issued on the 
following day, and paying this compliment to some even 
of the rank of captain. 

No one knew better than Prince Ferdinand the means 
best suited to encourage both officers and privates in the 
performance of their several duties with spirit and cheer- 
fulness. The higher officers were presented with hono- 
rary marks of his regard; but to those in inferior sta- 
tions, and even to some with the rank of field-officer, he 
sent considerable presents in money,--a mode of en- 
couragement which probably would not be spurned at by 
officers of the present day, at. the end of a severe cam- 

aign. 

= the course of the enemy’s retreat, they made an at- 
tempt to resume their lines of communication, with a 
view to fall back on their supplies, but their purpose was 
defeated by a masterly movement of Prince Ferdinand. 
At the period in question, the enemy were posted with 
their right to Unna, and their left to the town of Wetter, 
by which they covered all the country on the Rhine 
which they had gained in the early part of the campaign. 
During the day his serene highness made a feint to 
turn the right flank of the enemy, but as soon as night 
had fallen, he made a half conversion to the left with his 
whole army, and not only gained the flank but absolutely 
posted himself in the rear of the enemy, who were thus 
effectually cut off from their lines of communication. 
This brilliant manceuvre, which had, perhaps, in its ef- 
fects as great an influence on the general course of the 
war as the victory of Minden itself, was recalled to my 
attention by a circumstance of inferior importance, but 
perhaps quite as well calculated to impress itself on the 
mind of a soldier in his first campaign. In the hurry of 
the movement directed by the duke, several of the out- 
posts were forgotten, and amongst others, Captain Fox, 
of the Welsh Fusileers, who was, as I remember, a tall, 
thin, hard-favoured man, and was reckoned in the army 
a very- stern soldier. The morning after this change of 
position had been effected by the prince, the suite of the 
Marechal de Broglie had entered the town of Wetter, 
which was now the nearest to their head-quarters, al- 
though the day before it had been in possession of the 
allics; but to the utter astonishment of the gentlemen of 
the marechal’s suite, they were unceremoniously driven 
out by Captain Fox and his party, who had been posted 
over-night in a strong castle or fortified house connected 
with the town. 

In the morning, we were surprised to hear the report 
of a heavy fire of artillery in the rear of the enemy, 
which was afterwards ascertained to be an attack on the 
strong hold in which Captain Fox had entrenched him- 
self. The walls of the building were strong enough to 
offer a considerable resistance to the guns which were 
brought against it; and after the firing had continued 
for several hours without a breach being effected, a mes- 
sage was sent to Captain Fox, requiring him to surren- 
der at discretion. His answer was, that he would defend 
the post to the last extremity. On this the cannonade 
was recommenced ; but, as every hour which he remain- 
ed in possession was no doubt felt as a reproach by the 
enemy, a second message was sent to him, announcing 
that he should be allowed to capitulate, and to march out 
and rejoin the allied army with all the honours of war. 
Captain Fox was highly complimented by the Duc de 
Broglie on the gallantry of his defence, which was long 
a topic of interest and admiration throughout the allied 
army. 

When the French, in the course of their retreat, had 
almost evacuated the territory of Hesse, they attempted 
to put some stop to the victorious career of the allies, by 
throwing a garrison into the town of Marburg. But the 
obstacle thus presented was of very short endurance. I 
can only say, in general, that having laid siege to the 
town, our bombardment was so exceedingly hot, that 
some of our troops who had entered it were driven out 
by our own shells, and that the Hanoverian general who 
led the attack, having been killed in the melee, his body 
was so dreadfully mangled by the horses, carriages, and 
artillery passing over the dead in the narrow streets of 
the town, that it could not, after a careful search, be re- 
cognized or recovered. The castle of Marburg is so 
situated as to touch the town, being placed on the emi- 
nence of a steep, sharp hill, but the town itself extends 
across the adjoining bottom or valley. Before a lodg- 
ment was effected on the side of the town, we were seve- 
ral times‘driven out of it by the guns of the castle; but 





having erected batteries on some adjoining hills, which 
considerably annoyed the castle, without absolutely com- 
manding it, we at length made good our lodgment ; and 
the effect of both attacks produced a surrender in the 
course of a few days, so that the garrison, consisting of 
some eight or nine hundred men, became prisoners of 
war, » 

It appears to me that circumstances, which, if now oc- 
curring, I should regard as unworthy of observation or 
remark, but which, at the moment when they did occur, 
took such a hold of my imagination as to imprint them- 
selves on my memory, and leave there a distinct impres- 
sion at the distance of many years, have some claiin to 
be recorded from that very circumstance, without any 
reference to their intrinsic merits. Of this nature is the 
fact I am about to set down. It is known that a shell, 
on being projected from a bomb, describes a parabolic 
curve, and that when it reaches its greatest elevation its 
descent is almost vertical. At the siege of Marburg, I 
observed a shell in its descent pass through the dead 
body of a man lying by me on the ground, and immedi- 
ately afterwards explode. When the explosion had taken 
place, I naturally looked all round me in expectation of 
seeing some of the mangled remains of the poor soldier, 
but strange to say, not a vestige of them was to be dis- 
covered in any direction. Here I may take the oppor- 
tunity of noticing a common practice among the cau- 
tious and experienced on the falling of a shell. Unless 
the ground be very hard indeed, the shell must neces- 
sarily bury itself some considerable depth in the earth, 
and the soldiers, more, perhaps, from the observation of 
facts, than from the deductions of theory, are taught that 
it is safest to throw themselves flat on the ground, close 
by the buried shell, the fragments of which pass over 
those who have thus ensconced themselves, without any 
farther injury than to cover them with the scattered 
mould. 

The French were pursued for upwards of two hun- 
dred miles; and at the end of the campaign, after their 
numerous successes in the early part of the summer, they 
found themselves in a situation at least not more favour- 
able than at its commencement. 
portant town of Munster remained in possession of the 
enemy, and in the rear of the allies. At this siege I had 
also the honour of assisting, although the English troops 
opposed to it were comparatively few. Offensive mea- 
sures on the part of the French army were now under- 
stood to be terminated for the present campaign ; but 


cution of my studies. Passionately attached as I have 
always been to the profession I had chosen, and particu. 
larly to those departments of it which required a know. 
ledge of the mathematics and of their practical applica. 
tion to military affairs, for which I had been inspired with 
a more decided taste by my kind friends Mr. Roy and 
Captain Baillie, I was not long in acquiring a consider. 
able proficiency in the arts of riding, fencing, and draw. 
ing, but especially in a knowledge of fortification, and of 
the general*business of a military engincer. 

On the opening of the campaign of 1760, I returned to 
the army, in company with several officers of my ac. 
quaintance, who were passing by the route of Utrecht, 

Having joincd my new regiment, the 2d Dragoon 
Guards, in which I had obtained a cornetcy by the favour 
of Lord George Sackville, an incident soon afterwards 
occurred to me at the slight affair of Aybach, which 
some would ascribe to chance, and others, who think 
better, to the superintending care of the Supreme Being; 
but which, certainly, had an important influence on my 
progress in life. Returning from a skirmish in the neigh. 
bourhood of Aybach, I passed through the village of that 
name, in which there happened at the time to be a body 
of cavalry, commanded hy a general officer, who was en. 
gaged in reconnoitring the ground in the vicinity, and 
asking questions for this purpose of some of the inhabi- 
tants respecting the localities of the adjacent villages, 
The officer was an Englishman, and having nobody by 
him who spoke German, he was exposed to some difficul. 
ty in making his communications with the peasants. A 
gentleman with whom I was very slightly acquainted, at 
that time the adjutant of the 11th dragoons, and after. 
wards Colonel Lyon, was with the gencral at the moment, 
and said to him as I passed with my detachment, that 
here was an officer who spoke German. Mr. Lyon was 
in some degree correct in communicating this informa. 
tion, for I have always had a natural aptitude in the ac- 
quisition of languages ; and as this instrument of know. 
ledge—for language should rather be considered as an 
engine or medium for acquiring information than as 
knowledge itself—is said to be more accessible to’ the 


Still, however, the im-| youthful student, than to those more advanced in years, 


it‘is probable that I enjoyed facilities in this respect su- 
perior to those of my seniors, who had greatly the ad. 
vantage of me in general information and experience. 
Mixing a good deal during service among the peasantry 
of the districts in which I happened to be quartered, I 
had learned enough of the patois of the country to be able 


they still exceeded the allies very considerably in point} on this occasion to serve as an interpreter to the general. 


of number. M. de Contades, however, made an attempt 
to prevent the town of Munster from falling into our 


hands, and sent a strong force, under M. d’Armentieres, | ter. 


reinforced by troops from the Lower Rhine to 15,000 
men, for the protection of the place. The besieging army 


He asked me my name ; and, bidding me good-day, we 
parted as we had met, and I thought no more of the mat- 
The officer in question was General Mostyn, one of 
the gentlemen of the bedchamber to King George the 
second, and at this time commander in chief of the caval- 


was commanded by General Count Imhoff, who, on the} ry of the allied army. 


approach of D’Armentieres, gave orders that the guns 
should be drawn from the batteries, and that we should 
retreat to a stronger position, at a moderate distance 


At the commencement of the campaign of 1760, the 
French and the allied armies had each received very 
powerful reinforcements. On the side of Great Britain, 


from the place. In this position we were attacked by the|the preparations for the renewal of hostilities were 


enemy without sustaining any material injury; and 
D’Armentieres having thrown some supplies into the 
town, and afforded it a temporary relief, soon afterwards 


scarcely to be equalled in the previous history of the 
country. It is certain at least, that so great a number of 
British troops, serving in one army, had not been seen on 


withdrew, and rejoined the main body of the French] the continent of Europe for two centuries before. The 
army. General Imhoff receiving reinforcements, imme-] first detachment consisted of six regiments of foot, and 


diately resumed the siege, and.carried the place. 


these were soon followed by Elliot’s regiment of light 


The public appeals which were made by Lord George| horse; so that, at the opening of this campaign, the 


Sackville, in consequence of his serene. highness’s ani- 


British force in Germany consisted of twelve regiments 


madversions on his lordship’s conduct ; his resignation of| of heavy dragoons, and one of light horse, with twelve 


his command, and his sub 


uent trial, were counter-| regiments of foot, besides two Highland battalions. The 


balanced, on the other side, b¥*the bitterest recriminations| whole armament amounted to 22,000 men at the com 
between the two French marechals, the Duc de Broglie} mencement of the campaign, and it was reinforeed in 


and M. de Contades. 


Popular opinion took the side of|the course of the summer to nearly 25,000. In point of 


the French duke, who retained his employment, and a| number, indeed, the allied army fell considerably short 


considerable proportion of his influence at court. 


But} of the French; but their inferiority in this respect was 


the veteran Marechal D’Etrees was invested with authori-| fully counterbalanced by the better quality of the troops, 


ty, which, it was said, he accepted unwillingly, to super- 


by their superior discipline, by the brilliant talents of 


sede both commanders, -if he could not compose the| Prince Ferdinand, and, perhaps, above all, by the un- 


differences between them. 


bounded confidence reposed in him by every individual 


The enemy having been driven back as far as Frank-| under his command. 


fort, hostilities were understood to be terminated for the 


The campaign commenced with some considerable suc- 


season, and both armies went into winter quarters. My | cesses on the part of the French. The castles of Mar- 
father having solicited his friend Sir Adolphus Oughton, | burg and Dillingburg fell into their hands; and before 
at that time lieutenant-colonel of the 37th regiment, to| the middle of summer, they had again overrun the greater 
give me a seat in his carriage as far as Utrecht, on his|part of the landgraviate of Hesse, out of which they 
return to England, I availed myself of the opportunity to} had been driven after the victory of Minden. 


resume my studies during the winter months at that 
university. I may fairly admit, that at this period of my 


The forces of the French consisted of two, separate at- 


maments, the one under the Comte de St. Germain, 


life my education was very imperfect ; and that at Utrecht] other under the Duc de Broglie; but each in his com: 


I began for the first time to be persuaded of the disad- 


mand was independent of the other. 


As the Frenchad- 


vantages under which I should labour for life, if I did] vanced, the allied army fell back towards the oe 
not apply myself with determined assiduity to the prose-| Dymel ; and, while affairs were in this posture, an 
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two French armies were about to effect a junction in the 

‘shbourhood of the town of Corbach, the hereditary 
ae of Brunswick was detached with a large body of 
Peeing, some miles in front of the army, with the view of 
attacking the corps of St. Germain before its junction 
with that of De Broglie. Contrary, however, to the ex- 

tions of the hereditary prince, he found, when it 
was too late to recede, that the junction had already been 
effected, and although attacked with great gallantry, the 
French stood their round with firmness ; and, with the 
fresh supplies which were constantly brought up from 
the corps of the Duc de Broglie, they were enabled to re- 
| the repeated assault of the Allies, led on by the here- 
ditary prince in person. Although the main body of the 
allied army was within a few miles of the scene of this 
engagement, yet, from the ground which it occupied, his 
serene highness the commander in chief found it impossi- 
ble to assist his gallant nephew in his retreat ; which was, 
notwithstanding, effected in tolerable order, considering 
that it took place in the middle of the day, and in the 
face of an enemy who were constantly bringing up re- 
inforcements of fresh troops. 1 was deeply impressed on 
this occasion with the steadiness and discipline of my old 
iment, the 51st, in which I had served at Minden. In 
the course of the retreat, this regiment occupied a rising 
ground, which, from the enclosed state of the country, 
drew upon them almost the whole of the enemy’s can- 
nonade; while the distance was so great that they could 
not return a single musket-shot with effect. The heavi- 
ness and severity of the fire will be appreciated by mili- 
men, when I mention, that the 51st on this occasion 
lost, by round shot alone, upwards of sixty men, besides 
four or five officers. The temper and firmness with 
which they received this destructive visitation, while it 
evinces the highest principles of courage and discipline, 
appears to me to have been beyond all praise. 

My old lieutenant-colonel, Noel Fury, was one of the 
slain. It is said by some that individuals may be visited 
with an undefined presentiment or mental warning of' 
their approaching fate, while such ideas are treated by 
others as visionary and impossible. I shall not attempt 
to enter upon the merits of a discussion which might lead 
me into the mazes of metaphysical enquiry, but shall con- 
tent myself with a simple narrative of what I witnessed 
on the morning of this engagement. Colonel Fury was 
remarkable for the liveliness and gaiety of his disposition ; 
and his spirits, on an occasion like the present, when 
about to enter into action, were uniformly observed to be 
unusually elevated. His habitual sprightliness and good- 
humour made him a general favourite in the regiment; 
and he was besides a man of distinguished gallantry, and 
an excellent officer. “Among other good qualities, he paid 
especial attention to the filling of his canteens; and on 
the morning in question he sat down under a tree, and 
asked his brother officers to breakfast. For the first time 
in his life, on the eve of an engagement, he seemed ex- 
tremely pensive and dull; and on being rallied on the sub- 
ject by some of the gentlemen present, he answered, ‘I 
don’t know how it is, but I think I shall be killed to-day.” 
The cannonade having just begun, he mounted his horse 
and rode up to the front of the regiment, where he had 
been but a very short time when his head was carried off 
by a round shot. ° 

_In this retreat from before Corbach, the British horse 
did good service. Several bodies of German troops, both 
horse and foot, having fallen into great confusion, the 
enemy pressed forward to take advantage of it; but the 

itary prince, having placed himself at the head of 
a squadron composed of Bland’s and Howard’s regiments 
of dragoons, he charged the enemy with the utmost fury, 
put a stop to the career of their victorious horse, and en- 
abled the allied battalions to make an undisturbed re- 
treat. He thus succeeded in effecting a re-junction with 
the main body of the allied army, which was posted at 
Saxenhausen, while the French continued to observe them 
from the strong post of Corbach. 
this action the hereditary prince was wounded ; but 
forgetful of his pain and weakness, he burned with im- 
patience to revenge his defeat, and it was not long before 
an opportunity presented itself. The allies, in their re- 
treat, had garrisoned a number of fortresses ; and among 
others that of Ziegenhagen, a place of some importance 
in the landgraviate of Hesse. Intelligence having been 
teceived that the French had sent a detachment to reduce 
this fortress, the hereditary prince undertook to relieve 
it; and for that purpose selected several German bat- 
iilions, at the head of which, with the addition of Elliot’s 
ight horse, he proceeded to attack the detachment under 
command of General Glaubitz. The regiment known 
the name of Elliot's light horse, was the first of that 
Aption of force brought forward by the British. It 





indeed, that my satisfaction at the success of the allied 
arms was not unmingled with some selfish considera- 


had been disciplined by the late Sir William Erskine, 
whom I hed always been accustomed to consider as the 
best officer in the Britisharmy. He had served with dis- 
tinction in previous wars, and had observed the advan- 
tages possessed by the light troops of other nations. The 
hereditary prince came up with the detachment of Gener- 
al Glaubitz at Emsdorff. On the enemy’s right a brigade 
was posted, consisting of six battalions, which Sir Wil- 
liam Erskine was directed to charge with his single re- 
giment of light horse, consisting, however, of about 
1,200 men. Until this occasion the regiment had never 
seen fire, but they had probably been selected from their 
soldier-like appearance, and from the well-known cha- 
racter of Sir William Erskine, of whom, as a man, an 
officer, and a gentleman, it would be superfluous to add 
a word of praise. 

Having made his dispositions for the attack, he pro- 
ceeded to charge the six battalions of the enemy with 
great fury, and those who were opposed to him having 
been driven back upon the others, he charged them again 
before they had time to recover from their confusion, and 
totally routed the whole of the enemy’s brigade, making 
prisoners of all that survived. The affair of Emsdorff| 
was not in itself of a very important nature, but was af- 
terwards much spoken of in the army, from the extraor- 
dinary result produced by a single regiment of light 
horse ; in which it was shown how much may be done 
with a small force by such an officer as Sir William Ers- 
kine. Although not personally engaged in this affair, I 
had the good fortune to witness the brilliant result. The 
whole of the survivors of the six battalions of the enemy 
were made prisoners, and, amongst others, Glaubitz him- 
self, together wiih the Prince of Anhalt; so that this may 
be said to have been by far the most brilliant action in 
the petite guerre of which this campaign consisted. 


—<>— 
CHAPTER IV. 


Progress of the Campaign—Battle of Warbourg.—Narrow escape 
of the author—Brilliant conduct of the English cavalry—auec- 
dotes of Colonel Preston—Battle of Zerenbuig—Curious anec- 
dote—Close of the Campaign—Position of the armies—Renewal 
of hostilities—A ffair at Frelinghausen.—Surprire of the Allies— 
Anecdotes and adventures of the author—Able and prompt 
movements of Prince Ferdinand—Victory of the Allies. 

Of the battle of Warbourg, which took place soon after 
the affair of Emsdorff, I cannot say much from my own 
personal observation ; as, in the first charge of cavalry, 
which was made at five o’clock inthe morning, I had my 
horse killed under me, and wounded in five different 
places—two of them gun-shot wounds, one from a bay- 
onet, and two slight cuts. The place where I had fallen 
was on a ploughed field, and I lay there without assistance 
till six o’clock in the evening, that is, for thirteen hours. 
It may appear extraordinary to those who have not suf- 
fered severely, that, notwithstanding the pain of my 
wounds, I was not prevented from sleeping soundly. In- 
deed I was only awoke, some time after mid-day—it was 
towards the end of July—by the rays of the sun beating 
intensely on my uncovered head, my steel skull-cap hav- 
ing fallen off. When I came to understand the nature of 
my situation, I found a French officer sitting by me, who 
seemed, from his orders, to be a man of rank. He said 
that he would give the world for a glass of water, and I 
replied that my thirst also was unspeakable, which in- 
deed it was; but whether it arose from my anxiety before 
the action, or from causes merely physical, I donot pro- 
fess to be able to decide. While speaking to the French 
officer, I observed my sword lying at a little distance, and 
as it had been a favourite, I endeavoured to crawl towards 
it to secure it, but after repeated efforts I found myself 
unequal to the task. At this moment I saw the French 
gentleman fall back and expire. Of the various orders 
which he carried I took one, the Cross of St. Louis, and 
afterwards gave it to my mother, who wore it during her 
life-time, as a trinket, at her watch-chain. 

The next object which attracted my attention was a 
young man whom I recognised as a dragoon of my own 
regiment. His wound had produced mental imbecility, 
which was strikingly depicted on his countenance, and 
was, besides, perceptible by his manner of playing with 
a clod of the ploughed field. Soon afterwards he also 
expired. 

Having by this time come perfectly to myself, I per- 
ceived that we had gained the day, in consequence of 
observing that the firing had advanced a great way in 
front of the spot where I had fallen, although it was still 
heavy to the right of the line. I shall be pardoned for 
mentioning, that in the midst of this scene of death I 
felt no more alarm than I do at this moment. I confess, 


tions ; for I inferred that I should be more speedily at- 
tended to than if we had lost the day; and to have re- 
mained all night on the ploughed field, without assist- 
ance, might have been more than my strength could 
have sustained, after so much loss of blood. Although 
such were my feelings at the moment, I must not omit 
to mention, in justice to the French character, that they, 
as well as others, were accustomed, after a battle, to 
gather up the wounded of both sides indiscriminately. 

Of course, I had become perfectly stiff from the blood 
having clotted about my wounds ; and when I was taken 
up to be put into one of the carts, I felt such excruci- 
ating pain, that the soldiers carried me on a blanket to 
one of the nearest villages, which had been converted 
into temporary hospitals. The bayonet wcund was much 
the longest of healing; and it was so situated, that the 
surgeon found it necessary to cut it open; but my con- 
stitution being naturally good, I was able to return to 
my duty before the end of the campaign. 

As an illustration of the hair-breadth escapes which 
constantly occur on a field of battle, 1 may mention, 
that a few seconds before I received in my thigh the 
thrust which brought me to the ground, a man, strag- 
gling from the French line, came just under m y sword, 
which I had raised for the purpose of cutting him down, 
when my arm was arrested by some one from behind 
calling out to me, I know not what; but probably, just 
because the exclamation was unintelligible, it saved the 
poor man’s life ; since, when one is galloping at a charge, 
he has not much time for reflection. 

I cannot dismiss the battle of Warbourg, without some 
notice of the gallant bearing of two of the regiments of 
cavalry. Indeed, the whole of the cavalry, both Eng- 
lish and Hanoverians, behaved remarkably well; but the 
Scots Grays, led on by the Marquis of Granby in per- 
son, made a charge prodigiously brilliant; and that of 
the 1st regiment of Dragoon Guards, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Sloper, was scarcely less so. The 
name of this gentleman became afterwards conspicuous 
in the army, from the gross abuse he received while un- 
der examination as a witness on the trial of Lord George 
Sackville. He was accused of entertaining sentiments 
of personal hostility to Lord George; but, according to 
my humble opinion, Colonel Sloper was ill-treated on 
the occasion, as I do not believe him to have been actu- 
ated by any such feelings. 

The main body of the allied army, on the morning of 
the day of battle at Warbourg, was formed on the heights 
of Corbach ; the enemy being advantageously posted in 
the neighbourhood of the place, which gave its name to 
the day. While this operation was performing, the he- 
reditary prince, with two columns, succeeded in wheel- 
ing round the enemy’s left, and began a vigorous and 
simultaneous attack on their flank and rear. The French 
brought up reinforcements, and a hot engagement en- 
sued in that quarter, which lasted for several hours. 
Prince Ferdinand, in the mean time, having charged 
the enemy in front, succeeded in driving them back, in 
consequence of the weakened state of their main body, 
from the reinforcements they had detached to oppose the 
hereditary prince on their left. It was thus that I was 
left undisturbed where I fell, and thus also I was able 
afterwards.to account for the heavy firing I had heard 
on the right of our line. 

I have already mentioned that the English cavalry 
did wonders on this occasion. They thought themselves, 
perhaps, in some measure, defrauded of their share of the 
glory of Minden, and panted for an opportunity df sig- 
nalising themselves ; nor did any thing arise to cool the 
ardour of the trocps, in the bearing of their commanders, 
General Mostyn and the Marquis of Granby. 

As soon as I was so far recovered as to be able to re- 
turn to my duty, I was one morning agreeably surprised, 
while occupying my place in the line of the regiment, 
to be addressed by General Mostyn, the commander.in- 
chief of the cavalry of the allied army. While riding 
along the line, he called me out from the ranks, and said 
that he intended to appoint me one of his aides-de-camp. 
This good fortune I ascribed at the time to the trifling 
service I had had an opportunity of rendering to the 
general, in acting for him as an interpreter some time 
before at the little skirmish at Aybach. But, however 
that may be, it had, as will be seen in the seque!, an im- 
portant influence on my course through life. Suffice it, 
in the mean time, to say, that I immediately joined 
General Mostyn’s staff, in the capacity of his aide-de- 
eamp, and that I attained this distinction in the fifteenth 
year of my age. 

While I was yet in a state of convalescence, but able 
to mount my horse and attend to my ordinary duties, it 


was resolved to make an attack on the town of Zeren- 
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berg, at which a part of my regiment assisted. The place 
was not considered of any great strength, but it was 
surrounded by a dry ditch, and a wall in a state of de- 
cay. The attack was a business of surprise, and the 
place was carried in a very gallant style. 

At the head of the attack was old Colonel Preston, of 
the Scots Grays, a gentleman at that time far advanced 
in years, who had been originally a drummer in the 
regiment of which he had now the command. He was 
tall and handsome, and he had uniformly sustained the 
highest character, not only as a gallant soldier, but as 
an honest and respectable man. When he had risen by 
his merit to the rank of captain, he performed an achieve- 
ment which was much spoken of in the army, and 
which I now relate, on the authority of my uncle, Sir 
James Campbell, of Ardkinglas, at that time command. 
ing the 25th regiment, at the battle of Laffeld, under the 
Duke of Cumberland. Captain Preston, having pressed 
forward in the plain with some thirty men,.was_ sur- 
rounded by the French cavalry. His conduct was seen 
by the whole line, which occupied higher ground, and 
overlooked the scene of the adventure. Having formed 
his thirty men in a close body, he charged with them 
through the surrounding squadrons, and joined the line 
in safety, without the loss of a single man. But the army 
were not so much surprised with the gallantry of this 
achievement, as with the extraordinary influence which 
it produced on the feelings of the worthy gentleman him- 
self. He was known to be singularly fond of his money ; 
but he was so pleased with the behaviour of the soldiers 
who shared the danger and the glory of the adventure, 
that he pulled out his purse and gave them a ducat a 
piece. He had made such excellent use of his own 
sword in the melée, that his hand had swelled in the 
basket-hilt, so that it could not be extricated without 
forcing open the bars. Several years after the affair at 
Zerenberg, I had the hunour of dining with the Scots 
Grays, at Northampton, when this gallant officer, then 
a general in the army, came down to take the command 
of the regiment, as colonel in chief. 

Some idea may be formed of the state of confusion in 
which the entry was effected into.the town of Zerenberg, 
when [ mention, that Captain Cunningham, of the Grays, 
was almost killed by a blow he received from a French 
soldier with the hilt of his sabre. Our troops, after 
charging the French cavalry and driving them back, had 
attempted to force their way into the town along with 
them, and were so intermingled with the encmy, and so 
much crowded together on the drawbridge, and in the 
narrow streets of the town, that neither party could make 
any use of the blades of their weapons. Captain Cun- 
ningham, in consequence of the blow he had received, 
fell back on his horse, but could not fall off, from the 
crowded state of the passage, and he was afterwards 
taken down, and attended to by some of his own men. 

Colonel Preston himself rode a very spirited horse, 
which, on being pressed forward with too much eager- 
ness, jumped over the bridge with his rider into the 
ditch. When the attack was over, the colonel and his 
charger were relieved from their awkward situation, 
without either of them having sustained any material 
injury. Colonel Preston, 1 have said, was an old soldier : 
he had served with distinction in former wars; and, as 
a measure of precaution, he always charged in an excel- 
lent buff jerkin, which he wore under his coat; and, as 
far as I recollect, his coat had been cut through in this 
remarkable charge in at least a dozen different places, 
but none of the cuts had penetrated through the jerkin. 

My old friend Pringle, who rode over the field of Min- 

den with me after the battle, a very gallant gentleman, 
was severely wounded at the battle of Zerenberg. He 
was one of the first who entered the town, sword in 
hand, and received his wound in the street leading from 
the gate. ; 
- The dispositions for the surprise of the place were 
very ably conducted. The French having thrown about 
2,000 men into the place, a body of light troops was or- 
dered to turn the town, and to take pust between it and 
the camp of the enemy, in order to intercept such as 
might attempt to escape. When the attacking party had 
arrived within a mile or two of Zerenberg, they divided 
themselves into three bodies, which, arriving by three 
different routes, completely surrounded the place. The 
enemy had posted a strong body of dragoons outside the 
walls ; hut these having been driven in about two o’clock 
in the morning, in the manner already described, the fu- 
gitives and their pursuers entered the town together, and 
the surprise was so complete, that the place was taken, 
and the garrison made prisoners, with very little loss on 
our part. 





When General Mostyn announced to me that he had 


appointed me his aide-de-camp, it was, perhaps, the hap- 
piest moment of my life; and I was justified in regarding 
it as the most advantageous event which could have oc. 
curred to me. It will readily be understood by military 
men, that an officer doing duty with his regiinent, can 
only see what passes in the narrow and circumscribed 
circle in which he moves; but, attached to a commander 
in the capacity of aide-de-camp, he has at least the oppor- 
tunity, if he chooses to improve it, of seeing more in the 
great line, and acquiring a knowledge of the higher ob- 
jects of his profession. 

After the affair of Zerenberg, I was appointed adjutant 
to the 2d Dragoon Guards; and in the celebrated re- 
treat of Wolishagen, my place being on the left of the 
squadron, I had occasion to feel how soon a soldier be- 
comes, in spite of himself, and in defiance of the best 
established theories, a practical predestinarian. In this 
retreat, which is generally admitted to have been one of 
the most brilliant actions of Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick, our regiment was one of the last of the retiring 
columns. The enemy brought forward a number of 
guns, and the cannonade was rather severe. Of course, 
we halted often, with other regiments, to repel the enemy, 
who were pressing on our rear, and were thus much ex- 
posed®to their fire. Colonel Mure Campbell, afterwards 
the Earl of Loudoun, and father to the Marchioness 
Dowager of Hastings, at that time commanded the 2d 
Dragoon Guards; and as my station on the left flank 
happened to be exactly in the range of the enemy’s can- 
non, the colonel observing it, and in consideration, pro- 
bably, of my youthful appearance, was so good as to call 
out to me, “ You had better incline a little to the right, 
so as to be more out of the range of these guns.” With a 
feeling and, perhaps, an air of indifference, arising from 
a sort of intuitive belief that my time was not yet come, 
or rather, I should say, that if it were, I could not help 
it, than from any wish to make an ostentatious display 
of my valour, I asked the colonel if such were his orders ; 
and he having answered in the negative, I then begged 
to be allowed to take my chance. ‘This incident, how- 
ever trivial in itself, I now give as a sort of counterpart 
to the feeling I experienced in stooping at the first volley 
at Minden; being persuaded, that there was no want in 
the one case of a proper degree of firmness, while in the 
other there was neither the reality nor the pretence of 
an excess of it. 

As a farther illustration, and. perhaps also, as a confirm- 
ation of the truth of that doctrine of which the founder 
of Moslemism has made such good use in the applica- 
tion of his religious creed to military tactics, I may here 
mention a circumstance which occurred in my time, and 
which became the subject of conversation and of ridicule 
in the army, and was generally treated as an instance of 
a man drawing upon himself the misfortune which he 
meant to avoid. Ina slight affair—so slight as to be 
without a name, where very few cannon shot were fired, 
the surgeon of a regiment, who shall also be nameless, 
observed that his place was in the rear, to take care of 
the wounded, which, indeed, it was; but being so much 
alarmed that he probably was not in the full possession 
of his faculties, he took hold of the arm of a drummer, 
and going to the rear, laid himself down in a ditch, 
where a recochet shot, which had passed the regiment 
without doing the slightest injury, in bounding along 
struck the poor man on the back, and killed him; 
whereas, it was inferred, that if he had remained in the 
line, that shot, at least, would not have harmed him. 

At the conclusion of the campaign, the territory of 
Hesse, which had been so often overrun by both armies, 
was left in possession of the French, together with the 
whole country eastward of the Weser to the frontiers of 
the Electorate. The English troops were cantoned for 
the winter in the Bishopric of Paderborn, where it was 
said that great hardships were felt by the troops from 
the scarcity of provisions. As to myself, personally, as 
I lived in family with General Mostyn, I had no com- 
plaint to make in this respect ; but I believe. that the 
British troops were much greater sufferers than the Ger- 
mans. 

Before the commencement of the campaign of 1761, a 
great many attempts were made to negotiate a peace 
among the different belligerents ; but with so many inte- 
rests to reconcile, and so many angry feelings to pro- 
pitiate, the negotiation was at length abandoned, and 
preparations were made for the renewal of hostilities. 

In consequence of the great hardships which the allied 
army were suffering by the scarcity of provisions, as 
well as from the failure in the negotiations for a peace, 
Prince Ferdinand resolved to make an inroad into the 
Hessian territory, and to attack some of those positions 





. . 2 feapgnen 
in which the enemy's magazines were accumulated, x 
period of the season unusually early. ‘The first affair 
this kind at which I had the fortune to assist, Was the 
attack on Fritzlar, a town of great note in the terr} 
of Hesse, from the interminable lawsuits which are 


conducted. It is not a place of any strength, and ny § 


otherwise fortified than by a simple wall. The attag 
was conducted by the hereditary prince, in command ¢ 
the advanced guard of the army, with his usual gallantry 
He pushed forward with a corps of cavalry in the mid 
of deep snow, and summoned the town to surrender, by 
the Count de Narbonne who commanded, perceiyj 

that we were only cavalry, rejected ‘the summons, ay} 
in the mean time, until the infantry and a few guns wen 


brought up, our poor horses and ourselves were in a mog ) 
miserable condition; exposed as we were at this inch ) 


ment scason of the year—it was early in February—y 
all the evils of hunger and cold, lying ourselves for 
nights on the snow, while our horses wanted fodde, 
After some show of resistance, the place was at length 
surrendered, when most of our wants were supplied 
from the extensive magazines it contained. 

I have elsewhere observed, that a great battle like 
Blenheim or Waterloo, assumes a conspicuous statin 
in history, not so much from the numbers engaged, « 
the returns of killed and wounded, as from:the influent 
which may result from it on the political: interests of 
the belligerents, This remark is peculiarly applicabk 
to the battle of Fellingiausen, a name which scarce! 
survived the campaign in which it took place, whik 


Minden and Quebec are enrolled in the annals of fame, § 


What is still more surprising, and must even to militay 


men appear extraordinary, is, that an army of 100,00) § 
men should be surprised at noon-day. Tne ae : 


the neighbourhood of Fellinghausen, where the alli 


army was encamped, though capable of being traversed 
ty infantry, and not absolutely impervions even toca. | 


valry, was extremely close and covered with thick woot — 


About twelve o’clock in the day, aides-de-camp and a. 


derly-serjeants arrived in rapid succession, to say tha | 
the enemy’s light troops were skirmishing in front, and | 
Attacks of this kind wer © 
of such frequent occurrence, that it did not for som > 


driving back our outposts. 


time make any serious impression; for, as we did ut F 
hear any report of artillery, we could not suppose the | 


attack to be serious. 


About an hour after mid-day, 7 
however, intelligence was brought to his serene high | 
ness by Count Redhaezl in person—the colonel of th | 


black huzzars, a fine young man of high rank, and no | 


above twenty years of age, that the enemy was certainly 
moving forward in column. 


Orders were immediately [- 


issued for the line to turn out ; but Lord Granby’s corps, | 
which was somewhat in advance, had scarcely seizd | 
their arms, when they found the French line close upa 7 
their front, and were actually obliged to form in the rea | 


of their own encampment, 


To me, in particular, this hasty summons was very | 


embarrassing. It happened on that day to be my daly | 


to be the aide-de-camp in waiting on General Mostyr, 


who the night before had been overtaken by the retum | 
of a complaint to which he was periodically liable ; and | 
at the moment when the order from his serene highnes | 
arrived for the line to turn out, I found it impossible & 


disturb him. 


After consulting for a moment with” 


Count Winzenrode, the aide-de-camp of the duke who © 


brought the order, I adopted the resolution of mounting 
one of the general’s best horses, and galloping round 
the stations of the different brigades of cavalry unde 
the command of General Mostyn, where, in my offi 
capacity, 1 communicated the order which had arrived 
from head-quarters, that the line should iminediately 
turn out in front of the encampment. The extent of th 
duty I had thus undertaken, may in some degree be 
timated, from the number of the squadrons under Gt 
neral Mostyn’s command, which amounted to 110. Be 
fore my departure, I had left orders that he should nol 
be disturbed ; and on my return I found him still undet 
the influence of the opiate which he had taken the night 
before. When he awoke, I communicated to him the 
order which had arrived from head-quarters; and, # 
his exclaiming at the lateness of the information, 
begged his excellency to be perfectly at ease, as 
cavalry were all under arms; observing that, as he 
not been well over night, I had taken the liberty of 
dering that he should not be disturbed. After the 
which was thus brought to tlie mind of General bere 
I was readily excused for having ridden one or twool® 
best horses almost to death; indeed, his excellency ¥® 
never unmindful of the service I had that morning bett 
able to render him, and it was not long before hea 
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_———— 
ed me the most substantial proofs of the regard which 
he had conceived for me. , 

Our whole line was pressed at every point with equal 
jmpetuosity 5 and, from the extremely wooded state of 
the country, there was scarcely an opportunity of bring- 
ing great guns into action on either side. In no part of 
the field, indeed, was half a mile of open ground to be 


seen. : F 

The hereditary prince, who commanded a considerable 
corps to the right of the main body, was immediately 
called in, and arrived at a very critical moment, in 
double-quick time; for the columns which pressed on 
the front of the right had already made a serious im- 

sion. 

In this emergency, my excellent friend, General Mos- 
tyn, displayed his science and exercised his self-posses- 
sion to good effect, by charging the enemy, with separate 
squadrons, through the intervals of the battalions of in- 
fantry; or, to speak more correctly, through those va- 
cant spaces where the line was not completed. 

The enemy were at length driven back at this part of 
the line, by a happy combination of the two species of 
force which were thus brought simultaneously to oppose 
them. 

In the meantime a heavy fire of cannon as well as 
musketry Was heard on our left, where the marquis of 
Granby manded; and as General Mostyn was 
closely and personally attached to Lord Granby, he di- 
rected me to go to his lordship, and bring him intelli- 

nce of the result. As I was mounted on an excellent 
irish hunter, I was not long in joining the marquis. 1 
found his corps most hotly engaged, and himself, as was 
his custom, in the heat of the battle. After delivering 
my message from General Mostyn, his lordship asked 
me what was doing on the right. While I was in the 
act.of speaking to him, several of the officers under his 
command were forced back, and as [ happened to be the 
first under his eye, ** You will go,” he said, “to the duke, 
and report to him, that it is possible my position may 
not be tenable.” I found his serene highness about the 
centre of the line, and having communicated Lord 
Granby’s message, the duke’s answer was, “ Jl maintien- 
dra sa position coute qui coute.” Clapping spurs to my 
horse, I found myself at Lord Granby’s side as soon as 
it was possible, and reported to him the duke’s answer. 
His lordship said, “ It is well,” and proceeded to give 
his orders to those around him. 


From the closeness of the country in which this bat- 
tle was fought, the attacks were frequent and compli- 
cated. As the moment appeared to be critical, I remained 
alittle while, from my anxiety to see the event, and com- 
municate it to General Mostyn, whom I knew to be 
deeply interested in the report I might be able to bring 
tohim. During the short time I stayed, I saw a pro. 
digiously strong column of the enemy driven back by 
two regiments of Highlanders—Campbell’s and Keith’s 
—and a battalion of grenadiers, commanded by Colonel 
Maxwell, brother to a very worthy gentleman of that 
name, a wine-merchant at Leith; although the disparity 
between the two forces was so very great as to appear 
to me to be at least as ten to one in favour of the enemy. 


When I arrived again upon the right, I found that 
General Mostyn had succceded in effecting a junction 
with the hereditary prince, who by that time had come 
up with his corps, and that, by the general’s able ma- 
neuvres, the battle had been nearly restored to its first 
position. The puint where it seemed to be most hotly 
carried on was in some low ground, where there was an 
old triangular fort, in the possession of the French; but, 
after another determined struggle, the enemy was at 
last driven out, although not without a heavy slaughter 
on both sides. By degrees our success became general, 
and by the time that it began to grow dark, each army 
found itself in the position which it had occupied in the 
Morning, at the commencement of the attack. At this 
Period it was not doubted that the battle would be re- 
newed by tne dawn of the following day; which accord- 
ingly it was, but on our side it was no longer a surprise. 

duke was said to be in bad humour, in consequence 
ofan English general of rank, whom it is unnecessary 


he occupied in the centre of the field, contrary to pre- 
cise orders which had been given to him to remain 
where he was. The battle had commenced on the 15th 
of June, and by the able dispositions of his serene high. 


the position they had occupied before their original ad- 
vance to the attack, and by this time it became evident 
that we had gained the battle. 

It was admitted by many of the oldest officers in the 
army, that they had never before witnessed so heavy a 
slaughter. The loss of the Allies amounted very nearly 
to 20,000 men, while that of the enemy, if taken imme. 
diately after the battle, was understood to be somewhat 
greater. But it may be laid down as a rule of universal 
application, that a beaten army suffers more by deser- 
tion in the course of its retreat than by actual loss 
upon the field; and on this occasion “the total of the 
whole,” on the part of the French, was never computed 
at less than 50,000 men. Yet after all, the battle of 
Fellinghausen, although thus keenly contested, and al- 
though it gave to us the possession of a considerable 
tract of country, which we were able to retain during 
the succeeding winter, was never understood to have 
materially altered the relative situation of the bellige. 
rents, or to have made any difference on the general 
operations of the war. ‘ 

Some years afterwards, I had a conversation with the 
celebrated Count Dohna, the adjutant-general of the 
army, on the subject of this battle. He allowed Ybat the 
position of the Allies was a very bad one at the"begin- 
ning, their rear being parallel with the river Lippe, and 
total destruction being inevitable in the event of a 
failure. But the count observed, that his serene high- 
ness was justified by previous events, and that it was a 
position of necessity. eects 

When the enemy had finally begun to retire, it was 
observed, that one of their divisions, consisting of several 
thousand men, was so situated, in a bend of the river, as 
to be totally cut off from the retreating army by the 
advance of the corpse of the Marquis of Granby. ‘To 
spare unnecessary effusion of blood, his lordship sent 
Sir William Erskine to represent to the Count de Belles- 
nuce, the commander of the French division, that es- 
cape was impossible, and opposition vain, and to require 
the division to lay down their arms. Ina mission which 
required the union of courage, delicacy, and prudence, 
a fitter emissary could not have been selected than Sir 
William Erskine, whose conduct was never deficient in 
these inestimable qualities. The French general agreed 
to an unconditional surrender, and the entire division 
became prisoners of war. 


In returning from my mission to the Marquis of 
Granby, I met a wounded serjeant, who appeared to 
me as if he were a person [ had formerly known. On 
speaking to him, I found that he had been long a ser- 
vant in my father’s family, who had suddenly left the 
country in consequence of a sad accident which befel 
him while amusing himself with his gun, in the neigh- 
bourhood of my father’s residence at Craigforth. Un- 
happily, among some hazel bushes, a young creature, 
the son of one of my father’s tenants, was gathering 
nuts, and mistaking the object for a hare, the lad, who 
was a keen sportsman, but not a coul one, fired at it, 
and killed the child. He saw in a moment the misfor- 
tune which had happened to him, and taking the boy in 
his arms, he carried him to the house of Craigforth, and 
having laid him on the table in the servants’ hall, imme- 
diately disappeared. From that time he had never been 
heard of until I met him, with a severe wound, return- 
ing from the field at the battle of Fellinghausen. He 
was a remarkably good young mau, and afterwartis 
raised himself by his merit to the rank of serjeant-major 
of Keith's Highlanders. 

As the troops of both sides were mingled on the even- 
ing of the 15th, an officer of the same regiment, Keith’s 
Highlanders, Captain Fotheringham, of Ponry, then a 
young man not above twenty years of age, made a gal- 
lant attack with two companies upon a French battery, 
drove the enemy from their guns, ard kept the position. 
In the neighbourhood of the battery there was an old 
store-house, which he occupied during the night, and at 
the commencement of next morning’s attack the enemy 
attempted to dispossess him, but without effect. It was 
thought in his regiment, that Captain Fotheringham 
and his two companies had been taken prisoners; but, 
soon after the firing began on the morning of the 16th, 
they were liberated with great honour by tne advance 


of the allied troops. 


Immediately after this battle, I had an opportunity of 


witnessing an instance of coolness and address, in avail- 


hess, in the course of the following night, the cannonade|ing himself of the advantages arising from passing 
events, on the part of Captain Wedderburn, the brother 
of the lawyer of that name who afterwards occupied the 
woolsack. Captain Wedderburn was at that time a 


began on our side by the dawn of the morning of the 
16th. The duke’s proceedings were taken with such 
Promptitude, and his manceuvres were so ably conducted, 





at soon after mid-day the enemy were driven back to 


intelligence of his promotion to tbe majority of a regi- 
ment then stationed in England, He had thus no place 
in the army when the action was approaching, and. this 
was announced to him by Colonel Keith, in presenting 
him with his commission. But with a proper degree of 
spirit, he said to Colonel Keith, in making his acknow- 
ledgments, that it was impossible for him to leave the 
field in the immediate prospect of a battle. When the 
enemy were in full retreat, and as soon as it had been 
ascertained that our arms were victorious, a number of 
officers of the staff, and others who were known to the 
duke, crowded round his person, to offer him their con- 
gratulations, Amongst others, Captain Wedderburn 
came up, and addressing his serene highness in the 
French language, which he spoke remarkably well, he 
said that he was just setting out for England, and ask- 
ed if he could be honouréd with any commands. The 
duke said to him, “Tell the king, my cousin, of the 
glorious victory his troops have achieved.” With cha- 
racteristic readiness and self-possession young Wedder- 
burn pulled out his pocket-book, and presenting it to 
the duke, said, ‘* Lest I should make some mistake, per- 
haps your serene highness would deign to write it 
down.” In doing so, the duke added, from the natural 
flow of his spirits on such an occasion, “And the bearer 
has added much to the honour of the day.” It may be 
supposed that Mr. Wedderburn made good use of his 
time in travelling to London, where he arrived as soon 
as the officer sent officially by the duke; and it was pro- 
bably as much to be ascribed to this happy piece of 
dexterity, as to the influence of his brother, the lord 
chancellor, that he came in a very few years to be com- 
mander-in-chief in India, where he ended his career ia 
a very unfortunate inanner at the attack of Broach. 
He had been reconnoitring the enemy under the cover 
of a small mud hut, which, to enable him to use his 
glass, was perforated with loop-holes in several places. 
One of the enemy’s sharp-shooters had probably seen 
hita enter the hut, and. had taken such good aim 
through one of these holes, that the ball taking effect, 
had entered his head and killed him on the spot. 

Shortly after the battle of Fellinghausen, I happened 
to be present at a slight affair in the neighbourhood of 
the town of Wetter, where cavalry alone were engaged. 
1 had the good fortune to be placed, on this occasion, 
quite close to General Harvie, afterwards adjutant- 
general of the British army, who commanded. In the 
charge which immediately followed, I had still, by ac- 
cident, remained at his side. When the affair was over, 
he was pleased to compliment me on my behaviour ; 
and thus an acquaintance commenced which enabled 
me, years afterwards, when I commanded the 67th regi- 
ment, and he was acjutant-general, to accelerate the 
promotion of several worthy and gallant officers of the 
67th, who had neither money nor protection: I may add, 
with truth, that General Harvie never refused me any 
thing I asked of him. 


——. 
CHAPTER V. 


Returns to England—Court presentations—Anecdotes of Generals 
Scott. Mostyn, &c.—Curious wager—New arrangements to return 
to the continent—Embarks for active service—Arduous and peril. 
ous duty—Entusted with a separate detachment—Prompt and 
judicious measures on the part of the author—Ruse de guerre— 
Ulterior march and success of his project—Reported good conduct 
Arrival at head quarters—Military embiems and devices—Anee- 
dotes—Re-appointed aide-de.caimp to General Mostyn—Position 
of the French armies—extreme jealousy between the comman- 
ders—Skilful maneuvre of the allied general—Takes the French 
by surprise at Graeb in—l inent risk—Rout of the enemy 
—Field sports, and other a ts—Singular anecdote— 
French and English counts. 

In consequence of the prospect of a peace, from the 
continued negotiations at London and Paris, I returned 
at the end of the campaign of 1761, in company with 
General Mostyn, to England. Soon after our arrival in 
town, the presentations at court and other matters of 
form being accomplished, the general said to me one day, 
“Now, my boy, it is time to think of you;” and very 
soon afterwards I found myself a captain in the 111th re- 
giment of foot, better known by the name of its colonel, 
General Scott, the father in law of the late Mr. Canning. 
In all my intercourse with General Scott, I found him 
uniformly good natured and obliging. When I received 
my commission, the regiment was stationed at Coventry ; 
and, le was so good as to carry me with him when it be 

came my duty to join. As an instance of his easy dispo- 
sition, considering the style of play to which he is under- 
stood to have been accustomed, I may mention how much 
he seemed to enjoy himself with his officers at a rubber 
of six-penny whist. He seemed on all occasions to be 














very young man, and just before the battle had received 


perfectly sensible of the evils of gaming ; and, as far as 
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his influence could be supposed to operate, he discou- 
raged it in the regiment, earnestly and systematically. 

On one occasion, | remember, when walking out with 
one or two of his junior officers, whom he believed to be 
addicted to play, the conversation chanced to turn on the 
odd appearance of a dog-kennel, and on the form and 
number of the tiles with which it was covered. It was 
proposed by some one as the subject of a bet, which, with 
some people in the world, is admitted at all times as a 
succedaneum or a stimulant to conversation, that the 
general would not name a number so near to the true 
one as he who had proposed the wager. This led toa 
sort of sweep-stakes of a considerable amount, when each 
of the gentlemen having made his nomination, some were 
found tu be above, and some below the mark, but the 
number named by the general was observed to be pre- 
cisely the true one. 

“ Now,” said he, “ my young friends, observe the dis- 
advantages which you must ever encounter, if you allow 
yourselves to hazard your money so easily. In making 
the bet with you I had one small advantage which ano- 
ther might not have acknowledged. J counted the tiles 
of the dog-kennel yesterday morning.” , 

After about a month’s stay at Coventry, and assuming 


grenadiers, I returned to London ; and, waiting on Gene- 
ral Mostyn, represented to him, that-as there was by this 
time the prospect of a renewal of hostilities, I was very 
desirous of engaging once more in active service; and 
begged that | might be allowed to return with him to 
Germany. He answered that he feared it was impossi- 
ble, as the regiment to which I belonged was not to 
serve in the allied army. To this I replied, with the 
confidence of a young man, that I would rather relin- 
quish the great advantages of rank which he had been so 
good as to procure for me, and return with him on ser- 
vice as his aide-de-camp, than remain on garrison duty in 
England. “That must not be,” he said; “ but we shall 
see what can be done.” 

The losses of the last campaign, and the resolution 
adopted by the government to renew hostilities with vi- 
gour, made it necessary to draft all the regiments in Eng- 
land. The proportion drawn from the 111th regiment 
amounted to 150 men ; and these were ordered to embark 
for Germany as recruits, under the command of Captain 
Mark Napier, the brother of my Lord Napier, and a mar- 
ried man. As soon as I had heard of this arrangement, 
I applied to Captain Napier on the subject, and repre- 
sented to him that I should be happy to relieve him of 
the duty with which he had been entrusted, if we could 
make interest enough to effect an exchange. This was 
readily effected through the influence of General Scott ; 
who, with his usual good nature, did all in his power to 
accelerate the arrangement, which proved to be as satis- 
factory to Napier, as it was agreeable to me. 


As soon as this was completed, I went to General Mos- 
tyn, and informed him of the transaction, adding an ex- 
pression of my reliance on his excellency’s influence in 
making it unnecessary for me to rejoin my regiment in 
England. General Mostyn was not sorry to find that I 
continued my attachment to himself and to the service ; 
and he did not attempt to discourage the zeal I had mani- 
fested in the cause. 

General Mostyn soon afterwards returned to his com- 
mand, and I proceeded to embark my detachment at 
Deptford ; and, having landed them at Bremen, I there 
joined some farther levies to the number of about two 


Colonel Calcraft, the brother of the well known army |i 
agent of that name. Almost the whole of the levies con- 
sisted of raw recruits; and I believe that Colonel Calcraft 
and myself were the only officers in the whole detach- 
ment, who had seen fire. Ina march of this kind, it is 
scarcely possible to prevent some of the younger soldiers 
from straggling ; and with a view to keep them together, 
Colonel Calcraft appointed me to the command of the 
rear-guard. 

Our object of course was to reach the allied army by 
the nearest route; and when we had proceeded some- 
what more than one hundred miles from Bremen, which 
was about half the distance, we were met by Captain 
Guydickens of the guards, aide-de-camp to his screne 
highness Prince Ferdinand, and son of the Swedish con- 
sul in England, who informed us of the necessity of has- 
tening our march as much as possible, as there was a 
French corps en campagne, commanded by the Marquis 
de Conflans, a distinguished officer of hussars, and that 
it was most probable we should soon be attacked. On 
receiving this intelligence, Cclonel Calcraft directed me 
to select all the soldiers of the detachment who had pre- 





Colonel Calcraft is well known to have been a good and 
gallant officer, and on this occasion he did exactly what 


engage in a hazardous undertaking, and I bade him be 
assu 
my station at the right of the regiment as captain of}jeast hear that I had done my duty, in discharge of the 
trust reposed in me. Having placed sentinels at one end 
of the bridge, I marched the men across the river, and 
having taken possession of the two houses in the village, 
on the other side, most conveniently -situated for com- 
manding the passage, I proceeded to make my disposi- 
tions for defence. I had a trench dug round the walls 
of the two houses; in the inside, and at a convenient 
height, I had loop-holes perforated through the walls, so 
as to give a decided advantage to our musketry over that 
of our assailants. I then got a number of wagons from 
the village, and filling them with dung carried them 
to the farther end of the bridge, causing the wheels to 
be taken off the one side of each. After this, I directed 
the bridge itself to be broken up in several places, so as 
to make it impassable for cavalry; and as the houses 
were covered with wood and thatch, I caused them to be 
unroofed. 


explain the probable advantages of each ; and in place of 
wearing out the men, I had the pleasure of seeing that 
they performed their tasks with cheerfulness; and that 
the spirits both of men and officers were considerably 
exhilarated by the obviousimprovement in the posture of 
our affairs. In the village, 1 obtained supplies of bread ; 
and having procured a number of buckets and filled them 
with water, I had them carried into the houses for the 
use of the men, who, from biting the cartridge, and other 
causes, become liable in action to excessive thirst. In 
the volume entitled “ Military Maxims,” illustrated by 
example, which I published in the year 1782, I have 
given a variety of rules and instructions for the defence 
of posts, which may perhaps be found to be useful. 


several deserters; and, as I needed a man of resolution 
and address for a purpose I had in view, I determined to 
make use of a clever fellow who had been in several ser- 
vices, and had formerly belonged to the Black Hussars. 


along the road by which the enemy were expected, and 
caused the houses at the farther end of the bridge to 
be filled with furze and straw, and all sorts of combusti- 
bles. This was scarcely completed when a shot was fired 


thousand men, who were placed under the command of|by one of the most distant of the sentinels; and, as an 


{ was told on running along the bridge to ascertain the 
cause of the alarm, that the man declared he had seen a 
ghost! 
placing of double sentinels, after which all was quiet for 
about an hour. 
previously directed where each man should be stationed, 
I had the satisfaction of seing them at-their posts in a 
moment. 


party of hussars, and were not therefore at all dangerous 
against infantry. It was fortunate also that the fire of a 
sentinel had killed one of the hussar horses ; and on the 
man being’ brought to me, I found the knowledge I had 
acquired of the German language of the greatest use in 
interrogating my prisoner. I learned that he belonged 
to the advanced guard of the celebrated French partisan, 
Conflans, of whose approach we had been warned by 
Captain Guydikens, and that the main body of his de- 
tachment might be about four or five miles distunt. While 
proceeding with the examination of the prisoner, I heard 
more shots in the direction from which he had come, on 


viously seen service, and to choose a proportionate num- 
ber of officers, for the purpose of giving as much stability 
to the rear guard as our circumstances would permit. 
The number of the men I had thus obtained I found to 
amount to some two hundred; and in the choice of my 
officers I was chiefly guided by the activity of their de- 
meanour, and their apparent alacrity in the cause. 

In the evening, after making these arangements, we 
gained the banks of the Lippe, at a place where there was 
a stone bridge, with one or two houses at the one end, 
and a small village at the other. As this appeared to be 
an excellent place for making a stand, I urged Colonel 
Calcraft to march on as. fast as possible with the main 
body of the troops, and to leave me with my two hundred 
men to guard the passage. He could not refuse his con- 
currence in the expediency of this arrangement, and with 
an expression of his regret at leaving me in so arduous 
a situation, he set out at an early hour in the morning, 
with the view of gaining at least twenty miles that night. 


was right. We parted as soldiers part, when about to 


, that whatever might be the issue, he should at 


In making “these trifling preparations I continued to 


Among the men of my detachment I found there were 


In the mean time, I posted some additional sentinels 


llustration of the quality of the troops I had to deal with, 


In order to pacify the men, I consented to the 


I then heard several shots; and having 


The shots we had heard proceeded apparently from a 


‘ ae 
which the man said very simply, “ These are the reg 
the hussars coming up.” Having ascertained by q 
sant, whom IJ had sent to the other side for the 
of bringing me intelligence, that they were Certainly oy, 


ble, I immediately took with me about one half of 4, 


with a volley or two in driving the enemy back, kilj 
several, and taking two or three prisoners. By Comp, 
ring their information with what I had previously » 


five hundred light troops, their object having been to}, 


and give time for the enemy’s infantry to come up. 


I stationed on the bridge for the defence of the 


giving him five ducats, with a compliment on his tale 
and on the length and variety of the service he had 


our reaching the allied army, in consideration of }i 
faithful discharge of the duty which I thén.proposed 4 
him. When the attack should be made, I-desired ‘thy 
he would either desert, or allow himself to be taken py. 


of five hundred infantry, which were only the rear 

of a large body of treops on their march to join the allie 
army. 

It may be objected to this little stratagem, that it wa 


of all human motives. 
route, I took one of them with me, and left the otherin 


should be attacked, to make a resolute stand for a shor 


the guide who was left with them should on no accom 


three or four of the men having been shghtly woundel 
way behind us. 


These I sent forward with a slight escort, and follows 
soon afterwards with the rear guard myself. Moving 
rapidly on, we soon gained a great deal of ground; an, 


to be much danger, even if we should be attacked, unli 
yards across, which traversed our path. Here, I confess, 


us on the common. Observing a small farm-house ne! 
its farther boundary, with a kitchen-garden attached} 
it, surrounded by a paling, I sent some thirty or forty 
men, in single files, at a moderate distance from o0t 
another, to occupy the house; and forming the rest of the 
detachment in the most compact order I could, I pre 


Twice they indicated a disposition to charge us, be 
never approached so near as that I could permit 
men to fire. When we had approached within a 
distance of the hedge on the farther side of the comm 
the men who had been posted in the farm house, bavitf 
in terms of my previous instructions, lain down and 
quiet until the enemy had just passed, rushed out 
gave them a volley. On this I ran back with some 





men to bring the party off from the house and yati 


charge of the two officers and their party at the bridg,|” 
instructing them at the same time, whenever thoy) 


period ; then, after setting fire to the two houses whieh | 
had been prepared for that purpose, they were to follor| 
the detachment with all possible speed, taking care thi | 


imprudent and ridiculous to trust a man who had bea) 
repeatedly guilty of breach of faith and desertion; bi} 
he seemed to me the best qualified to assist in this lith? 
ruse de guerre, which I conceived to be justifiable on thf” 
score of necessity; and in effect I secured his fidelity, 
combining it in a material degree with that principled} 
selfishness which I fear is the most generally influent 


They told me that the enemy’s infantry had not com |” 
up when they left the bridge, and that in all probability | 
the cavalry whu had attacked them were still a gow 


On obtaining this intelligence, I put some wagonsit | 
requisition, in which I placed the wounded men, {© 
gether with the knapsacks of the whole detachment © 


we had reached an open common, about five hundred F 


cavalry, and that their numbers were not very Consider, | 


men, and pushing along the bridge with them, succes) 


quired from the man first taken, I found that the f 
detachment consisted of two battalions of infantry, wy) 


tercept the English levies on their march to the am) 
and the hussars being sent for ward to impede our mar) 


It now became necessary for me to take my final reg.) 
lution. I picked out about thirty men, and placed tha— 
under the charge of two very clever young officers, wha) 


[ then sent for the deserter from the Black Hussars, aj) 


I promised him an additional reward of fifty dueats, yh 


soner, as he should find most convenient, and then yp 
communicate to the enemy that the detachment consist F 


ay Ms Deg eT 


ae 


Having secured two guides from the village, ande| 
tablished a distinct understanding with them as toa 


char orgerens 


be allowed to escape. The rest of the detachment being)” 
assembled, we proceeded on our route at a rapid pact) 
and about ten o’clock in the forenoon made a halt in th)” 
neighbourhood of a village, where the two young offices |” 
and their party came up with us, one of the officers anl|~ 


as the country was tolerably close, there did not seen ® 


I felt some alarm Jest the enemy’s cavalry should charg & 


pared to follow. By this time I perceived that the oF 
my had‘ assembled to the amount of two squadrons 


Engl 
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the Test of put thé precaution was unnecessary, as we were not 
1 by ape, again molested, but reached the enclosed ground in 
he safety. Here also I learned, to my great satisfaction, 
tainly on, that the enemy’s infantry were at least a day’s march 
Consider. = iehind us; so that we were enabled to proceed at an 
half of th ordinary pace. On the following day we came up with 
Succeed = Colonel Calcraft and the main body of the levies. He 
ck, Killing was obliging enough to approve of my proceedings, and 
By Comp, to make a favourable report of them on our arrival at 
‘1ously yy, head-quarters, which we soon afterwards accomplished. 
he enemy It was the fashion at that period, in raising recruits, 
intry, wid to bedizen them with gaudy and ridiculous uniforms, and 
been tois to adorn these with corresponding legends and devices, 
the am, ‘such as “ Death and glory,” and the like. Soon after my 
ur marke arrival, and before I had dofted these gorgeous trappings, 
7 of which I was heartily ashamed, from the contempt in 
final rex which they were held by those who had seen fire, I met 
aced thea an acquaintance one evening in the twilight, passing 
ers, whon hastily along the line, who saluted me, in hurrying past 
. with, “ You infernal glory, get out of the way!” This 
SSars, wit = completed my disgust for my Coventry uniform. I felt 
his aleay some relief in being recognized by my friend of the staff 
had sem, as one of whom he need not be ashamed, and hastened 
dueats, w home to dress myself like other fighting people. 

ton of his Having given up the detachment of 150 men from the 
oposed t 111th regiment with which I had been originally entrust- 
sired that ed, and taken a receipt for’them at head-quarters, I lost 
taken pi no time in paying my respects to my old friend General 
1 then uF Mostyn, who received me with the greatest cordiality, 
Consist F = and reinstated me in my former situation of his excel- 


ear 


the allie 


lency’s aide-de-camp. From this period I never quitted 
his person until the separate peace between France and 
England, in 1763. : 

In the course of our march from the sea coast, I had 
occasion to mention the name of Captain Guydikens. 
He was for some time a great favourite with -his serene 
highness the commander in chief, who asked a company 
for him in the British Guards, and would no doubt soon 
have raised him to the rank of a general officer, had he 
not unhappily become addicted to a vice, which, was suf- 
ficient to close the military career of poor Guydikens, 
and mar his whole prospects in life. 

The French in this campaign had, as formerly, two se- 
parate armies in Westphalia : the one under the Prince de 
Soubise and Marechal d’Etrées, on the Weser, and ano- 
ther, under the Prirtce de Condé, on the Lower Rhine. 
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ds z = At the commencement of the campaign there was great 
rash) isunion in the French camp, and a corresponding differ- 
s whieh? «ence and distraction at court. De Broglie and Soubise 
© folly) «had been entrusted with a joint command; but having 
are thal) mutually accused each other, and formed a strong array 
accom) partisans on either side, it was generally understood 


that the efforts of the French were thus in a great mea- 
sure paralysed, and that offensive operations on their part 
were not to be seriously apprehended.” ‘The enemy, how- 
ever, was advantageously posted at a palace called Grae- 
benstein, on the frontiers of Hesse ; their right being 
covered by the village of that name and by several rivu- 
lets, their left almost inaccessible by a deep ravine, and 
their centre being stationed on a commanding eminence. 
In this situation.they thought themselves impregnable, 
but the duke, by a series of brilliant mancuvres, brought 
his army, although inferior in numbers, and apparently 
scattered and dislocated, so to bear upon the enemy’s 
position, as to attack them at once in front, flank, and 
rear. The preparations had been made with so much 
judgment, and had been executed with such perfect 
promptitude and good order, that the French were taken 
by surprise, and scarecly attempted to resist the impe- 






rt wail tuosity of our attack. At an early hour of the day I had 
d, my horse shot under me ; and as I was going rather quick 
und at the time, I had a most severe fall, which prevented me 
onfes\ = from mounting another horse, or seeing much of the 
charg: action. The loss of the enemy was very considerable, 
56 feat and we also sustained a good deal of damage, in conse- 
ched quence of the gallant stand which was made by M. Stain- 
r forly ville to oppose our columns in pursuit. 

moe After the battle of Gracbenstein, the enemy were driven 
of th back to the extremity of upper Westphalia, and there 
I pre took up a strong position near a singular mountain called 
16 ene Amoeniberg, their front being covered by a river with 
dross marshy banks, not broad but deep. 

rhe ; -By this time I had recovered from the contusions and 
ut other consequences of my fall at Graebenstein so far as 
i shot to be able to resume my station in the suite of General 
= Mostyn. In this position the two armies remained in 
avin Presence, observing each other for the greater part of the 
He autumn. Daring this period, the officers on both sides 
ut i Were accustomed to amuse themselves with hunting and 





shooting ; and while excited by the spirit of the chase, 





there was never a complete cessation of hostilities ; and I 


have a second horse killed under me. By this time a dif- 
ferent and less courteous feeling had arisen between the 
rival outposts, and skirmishes often took place, which 
sometimes ended rather unpleasantly. On one occasion, 
I happened to be dining with my old regiment, the 2d 
dragoon guards, and when the officers proposed, as was fre- 
quently the case, to ride out after dinner to the outposts 
to see what was goiug on, [ said I should be happy to 
attend them, if they would lend me a horse, as my own 
had been knocked up by a long ride that morning. Not 
finding myself accommodated to my mind, I said there 
was an old friend of mine, a serjeant in the regiment, 
who rode just such a horse as I wished to have ; and thus, 
by a piece of indiscretion, which could only be ascribed 
to thoughtlessness, I avoided the necessity of borrowing 
a charger from any of my old messmates. On this oc- 
casion a slight skirmish ensued, and, to my great concern, 
the serjeant’s horse was killed ; and, indeed, I had myself, 


the enemy’s outposts, but without ever receiving the 
slightest interruption. These occasional trespasses were 
not exactly consistent with the general orders of the re- 
spective commanders; but by a sort of tacit agreement 
among the officers on the outposts, they were mutually 
overlooked. On such occasions, an interchange of civi- 
lities would often take place, and I remember one instance 
which excited a good deal of merriment in the British 
camp. In our party there happened to be a Captain 
Nixon, who had a strong relish for what is called a practi- 
cal joke ; and on one of the French officers lamenting 
that he could not enjoy the sport for want of good grey- 
hounds, our quizzical friend observed, that he had a couple 
of excellent ones, which were very much at the French- 
man’s service, and that he would send them to the out- 
posts next morning; requesting at the same time to be 
favoured with the gentleman’s name, that he might 
know to whom to address them. The answer was Count 
M. I forget what : “ And pray,” said the Frenchman, “ to 
whom am I indebted for so great a favour?” to which 
the other answered : 
“The favour is nothing, Sir; but my name is Count 
Nixon, of the 51st regiment.” Continuing the joke, 
Captain Nixon next morning sent down two@iijserable 
curs to the outpost, where a French servant was“in wait- 
ing to receive and lead them away. In the evening we 
were all surprised, and some of us a good deal annoyed, 
by the arrival of a couple of mules, each attended by a 
servant, the one of them loaded with two cases of Bur- 
gundy, the other with two cases of Champaigne, as a re- 
turn for the present of the greyhounds, addressed to 
“Count Nixon” of the 51st regiment. Those of us who 
could not enjoy.a joke with the same gusto as Nixon, 
taking the alarm lest the national character should suffer 
by the transaction, began to take him to task for carry- 
ing itso far. But with Nixon it was impossible to be 
serious: ‘How the devil,” he said, with the greatest 
naiveté, * could the fellow take these curs for greyhounds, 
or me for a count?” 
This story was told at head-quarters, and created a 
general laugh. On this we assembled a council of en- 
quiry, because we would not do a thing that was wrong ; 
and the honourable Major Digby, afterwards gentleman 
usher to the queen, very kindly ceded two of the best 
greyhounds in the army, for the purpose of enabling us 
to place the matter on a proper footing. These were 
sent with a polite letter, saying that the other two had 
been forwarded by mistake, and with the expression of a 
wish that the French officers might continue to enjoy 
the sports of the season. When spoken of at head-quar- 
ters, the duke, it is said, could not help smiling at the 
transaction, although it had taken place in contravention 
of the orders he had issued, that there should be no com- 
munication between the outposts of the two armies. 


—>— 
CHAPTER VI. 


Results of the battle of Graebenstein—The author’s dilemma— 
Horses killed under him—The serjeant’s horse—Anecdotes of 
Cornet Smith—Movements of the allied army—Severe service, 
and privations—Ludicrous charge of cavalry—splendid successes 
of the duke—The author's sufferings— Renewal of hostilities by 
the French—Severe engagement, immense slaughter on both sides 
—The English withdraw from the Seven Years’ War—Anecdotes 
of Major M‘i.ean—Noble character of the duke—Lord Townsend 
—Anecdotes of adinner party—Old Major Hume—Gallant ex- 
ploits—Celebration of Prince Ferdinand’s birth-day—A necdotesof 
Sir W. Erskine, and Captain Fletcher—Obtuseness of military 
vision—Anccidotes of Mr. Calcraft—Lord Ducie—Close of the 
war—The autlior returns to London—Personal anecdotes. 


After the battle of Graebenstein, I do not remember 
any affair of consequence in the course of this campaign ; 
nothing certainly took place which had any material in- 
fluence on the general operations of the war, although 


was unfortunate enough in the course of the season to 


a great deal of difficulty in withdrawing from the bustle 
which the rencontre had occasioned. But a still greater 
difficulty remained to me, which was to give a satisfacto- 
ry account of the loss of the serjeant’s horse. In this 
emergency, I fortunately bethought myself of the friend. 
ship of my relation, Colonel Mure Campbell, of whom I 
have already spoken, and who, I thought, might be able 
to report the matter favourably in the proper quarter. Co- 
lonel Campbell, however, thought it better to let the matter 
pass sub silentio; observing that, as I had probably no 
horses to spare, he would lend one to the king to mount 
the serjeant upon. 

In the 2d Dragoon Guards I had an intimate friend, 
of whom I shall take this opportunity of relating an 
achievement which might serve as a parallel to that 
which I have already given of Colonel Preston, of the 
Scots Grays. The young gentleman I allude to, was 
known in the regiment by the name of Cornet Smith, 
but in other respects he was recognised as the elder 
brother of the Duke of Dorset, and was thus the nephew 
of Lord George Sackville. At this period he was only 
in his eighteenth year, and being thus about my own age, 
we had, while in the regiment together, contracted the 
closest intimacy. He had been educated in Edinburgh, 
under the charge of the Rev. Mr. Webster, one of the 
clergymen of the town. His whole appearance and de- 
meanour was characterised by the greatest gentleness 
and delicacy, and in the army he had made himself a 
universal favourite. On his return on one occasion from 
an outpost, with a detachment of some thirty men, who 
had just been relieved from duty, and were proceeding 
to rejoin the regiment, my young friend and his party 
were suddenly attacked and surrounded by several squad- 
rons of hussars. Forming his little troop in a compact 
body, he charged the hussars in the direction of the line 
of the allied army, and having succeeded in breaking 
them, got safe to camp. He had the misfortune to lose 
four or five of his men, but escaped himself without a 
scratch. 

After we had taken up our quarters as we had hoped 
for the winter, we were unexpectedly called upon, at 
the most unfavourable season of the year, to engage in a 
service which is generally considered the most severe to 
which the soldier is exposed. The allied army was scat- 
tered over an extensive tract of ground in Lower West- 
phalia, for the sake of provision and forage. The French 
had in like manner disposed their troops in cantonments 
along the banks of the Maine, and in that plentiful coun- 
try which lies to the north of it. About the beginning 
of the year 1762, when there were two feet of snow on 
the ground, an order was issued that the allied army 
should immediately put themselves in motion; and ac- 
cordingly we pushed forward without intermission until 
we found ourselves within a day’s march of the enemy, 
who had been equally diligent in assembling their 
forces. But as the allied troops were better qualified than 
the French to sustain the hardships of a winter cam- 
paign, we succeeded very easily in pushing their out- 
posts to the extremity of Hesse, and as far as Geissen, 
within a day’s march of Frankfort, which formed the 
head-quarters of the French army. In the course of 
this march our provisions were bad and scanty, and the 
state of privation which we suffered will be judged by 
military men, when I say that thirty shillings was the 
price of a bottle of brandy. For upwards of two months 
we never saw the inside of a house, but uniformly 
slept on the snow. A great variety of affairs took place 
on the march, but there was none of general interest or 
importance. One I may mention, by way of specimen. 
The town of Zuderesheime became a desirable objeet for 
us, in consequence of the extensive magazines which 
it contained ; but assuredly no man ever entered into 
action in so miserable a plight as I did on that occasion. 
From the losses I had sustained in the previous cam- 
paign, I was wretchedly mounted, and my purse was 
lower than ever it had been in the course of my life. 
But I am not sure that I was worse off than others, and 


we had the satisfaction to perceive that the appearance 
of the enemy was even more deplorable than our own. 
We made a charge through the snow at about the speed 
at which horses drag a dray along Thames street. 
French did not stand as we had been accustomed to see 
them ; and when they turned their backs upon us to fly, 
they found it was impossible. 
condition of themselves and their horses, that they tum- 
bled down in the snow and the mud; and, for us, I can 
say little more, than that we tumbled a-top of them, 
making a great number of prisoners. Thus the town or 
Zuderesheime, with all its valuable magazines, fell into 
our hands, producing advantages which were felt by the 


The 


Such was the miserable 








it sometimes happened that we followed the hare beyond 





whole of the allied army. 
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his influence could be supposed to operate, he discou- 
raged it in the regiment, earnestly and systematically. 

On one occasion, | remember, when walking out with 
one or two of his junior officers, whom he believed to be 
addicted to play, the conversation chanced to turn on the 
odd appearance of a dog-kennel, and on the form and 
number of the tiles with which it was covered. It was 
proposed by some one as the subject of a bet, which, with 
some people in the world, is admitted at all times as a 
succedaneum or a stimulant to conversation, that the 
general would not name a number so near to the true 
one as he who had proposed the wager. This led toa 
sort of sweep-stakes of a considerable amount, when each 
of the gentlemen having made his nomination, some were 
found tu be above, and some below the mark, but the 
number named by the general was observed to be pre- 
cisely the true one. 

“ Now,” said he, “‘ my young friends, observe the dis- 
advantages which you must ever encounter, if you allow 
yourselves to hazard your money so easily. In making 
the bet with you I had one small advantage which ano- 
ther might not have acknowledged. J counted the tiles 
of the dog-kennel yesterday morning.” , 

After about a month’s stay at Coventry, and assuming 
my station at the right of the regiment as captain of 
grenadiers, I returned to London ; and, waiting on Gene- 
ral Mostyn, represented to him, that-as there was by this 
time the prospect of a renewal of hostilities, I was very 
desirous of engaging once more in active service; and 
begged that 1 might be allowed to return with him to 
Germany. He answered that he feared it was impossi- 
ble, as the regiment to which I belonged was not to 
serve in the allied army. To this I replied, with the 
confidence of a young man, that I would rather relin- 
quish the great advantages of rank which he had been so 
good as to procure for me, and return with him on ser- 
vice as his aide-de-camp, than remain on garrison duty in 
England. ‘That must not be,” he said; “ but we shall 
see what can be done.” 

The losses of the last campaign, and the resolution 
adopted by the government to renew hostilities with vi- 
gour, made it necessary to draft all the regiments in Eng- 
land. The proportion drawn from the 111th regiment 
amounted to 150 men ; and these were ordered to embark 
for Germany as recruits, under the command of Captain 
Mark Napier, the brother of my Lord Napier, and a mar- 
ried man. As soon as I had heard of this arrangement, 
I applied to Captain Napier on the subject, and repre- 
sented to him that I should be happy to relieve him of 
the duty with which he had been entrusted, if we could 
make interest enough to effect an exchange. This was 
readily effected through the influence of General Scott ; 
who, with his usual good nature, did all in his power to 
accelerate the arrangement, which proved to be as satis- 
factory to Napier, as it was agreeable to me. 

As soon as this was completed, I went to General Mos- 
tyn, and informed him of the transaction, adding an ex- 
pression of my reliance on his excellency’s influence in 
making it unnecessary for me to rejoin my regiment in 
England. General Mostyn was not sorry to find that I 
continued my attachment to himself and to the service ; 
and he did not attempt to discourage the zeal I had mani- 
fested in the cause. 

General Mostyn soon afterwards returned to his com- 
mand, and I proceeded to embark my detachment at 
Deptford ; and, having landed them at Bremen, I there 
joined some farther levies to the number of about two 
thousand men, who were placed under the command of 
Colonel Calcraft, the brother of the well known army 
agent of that name. Almost the whole of the levies con- 
sisted of raw recruits; and I believe that Colonel Calcraft 
and myself were the only officers in the whole detach- 
ment, who had seen fire. Ina march of this kind, it is 
scarcely possible to prevent some of the younger soldiers 
from straggling ; and with a view to keep them together, 
Colonel Calcraft appointed me to the command of the 
rear-guard. 

Our object of course was to reach the allied army by 
the nearest route; and when we had proceeded some- 
what more than one hundred miles from Bremen, which 
was about half the distance, we were met by Captain 
Guydickens of the guards, aide-de-camp to his serene 
highness Prince Ferdinand, and son of the Swedish con- 
sul in England, who informed us of the necessity of has- 
tening our march as much as possible, as there was a 
French corps en campagne, commanded by the Marquis 
de Conflans, a distinguished officer of hussars, and that 
it was most probable we should soon be attacked. On 
receiving this intelligence, Colonel Calcraft directed me 


viously seen service, and to choose a proportionate num- 
ber of officers, for the purpose of giving as much stability 
to the rear guard as our circumstances would permit. 
The number of the men I had thus obtained I found to 
amount to some two hundred; and in the choice of my 
officers I was chiefly guided by the activity of their de- 
meanour, and their apparent alacrity in the cause. 

In the evening, after making these arangements, we 
gained the banks of the Lippe, at a place where there was 
a stone bridge, with one or two houses at the one end, 
and a small village at the other. As this appeared to be 
an excellent place for making a stand, I urged Colonel 
Calcraft to march on as. fast as possible with the main 
body of the troops, and to leave me with my two hundred 
men to guard the passage. He could not refuse his con- 
currence in the expediency of this arrangement, and with 
an expression of his regret at leaving me in so arduous 
a situation, he set out at an early hour in the morning, 
with the view of gaining at least twenty miles that night. 
Colonel Calcraft is well known to have been a good and 
gallant officer, and on this occasion he did exactly what 
was right. We parted as soldiers part, when about to 
engage in a hazardous undertaking, and I bade him be 
assuné@, that whatever might be the issue, he should at 
least hear that I had done my duty, in discharge of the 
trust reposed inme. Having placed sentinels at one end 
of the bridge, I marched the men across the river, and 
having taken possession of the two houses in the village, 
on the other side, most conveniently -situated for com- 
manding the passage, I proceeded to make my disposi- 
tions for defence. I had a trench dug round the walls 
of the two houses; in the inside, and at a convenient 
height, I had loop-holes perforated through the walls, so 
as to give a decided advantage to our musketry over that 
of our assailants. I then got a number of wagons from 
the village, and filling them with dung carried them 
to the farther end of the bridge, causing the wheels to 
be taken off the one side of each. After this, I directed 
the bridge itself to be broken up in several places, so as 
to make it impassable for cavalry; and as the houses 
were covered with wood and thatch, I caused them to be 
unroofed. 

In making “these trifling preparations I continued to 
explain the probable advantages of each ; and in place of 
wearing out the men, I had the pleasure of seeing that 
they performed their tasks with cheerfulness; and that 
the spirits both of men and officers were considerably 
exhilarated by the obviousimprovement in the posture of 
our affairs. In the village, 1 obtained supplies of bread ; 
and having procured a number of buckets and filled them 
with water, I had them carried into the houses for the 
use of the men, who, from biting the cartridge, and other 
causes, become liable in action to excessive thirst. In 
the volume entitled “ Military Maxims,” illustrated by 
example, which I published in the year 1782, I have 
given a variety of rules and instructions for the defence 
of posts, which may perhaps be found to be useful. 
Among the men of my detachment I found there were 
several deserters ; and, as I needed a man of resolution 
and address for a purpose I had in view, I determined to 
make use of a clever fellow who had been in several ser- 
vices, and had formerly belonged to the Black Hussars. 
In the mean time, I posted some additional sentinels 
along the road by which the enemy were expected, and 
caused the houses at the farther end of the bridge to 
be filled with furze and straw, and all sorts of combusti- 
bles. This was scarcely completed when a shot was fired 
by one of the most distant of the sentinels; and, as an 
illustration of the quality of the troops I had to deal with, 
I was told on running along the bridge to ascertain the 
cause of the alarm, that the man declared he had seen a 
ghost! In order to pacify the men, I consented to the 
placing of double sentinels, after which all was quiet for 
about an hour. I then heard several shots; and having 
previously directed where each man should be stationed, 
I had the satisfaction of seing them at their posts in a 
moment. 

The shots we had heard proceeded apparently from a 
party of hussars, and were not therefore at all dangerous 
against infantry. It was fortunate also that the fire of a 
sentinel had killed one of the hussar horses ; and on the 
man being brought to me, I found the knowledge I had 
acquired of the German language of the greatest use in 
interrogating my prisoner. I learned that he belonged 
to the advanced guard of the celebrated French partisan, 
Conflans, of whose approach we had been warned by 
Captain Guydikens, and that the main body of his de- 
tachment might be about four or five miles distant. While 


which the man said very simply, 
the hussars coming up.” Having ascertained by a 
sant, whom I had sent to the other side for the pu 

of bringing me intelligence, that they were certainly on} 
cavalry, and that their numbers were not very considen! 
ble, I immediately took with me about one half of th 
men, and pushing along the bridge with them, succeedeg 
with a volley or two in driving the enemy back, killin 
several, and taking two or three prisoners. By compe 
ring their information with what I had previously ae. 
quired from the man first taken, I found that the enemy’, 
detachment consisted of two battalions of infantry, with 
five hundred light troops, their object having been to jp. 
tercept the English levies on their march to the arm 
and the hussars being sent forward to impede our march, 
and give time for the enemy’s infantry to come up. 

It now became necessary for me to take my final rego. 

lution. I picked out about thirty men, and placed then 
under the charge of two very clever young officers, whom 
I stationed on the bridge for the defence of the passage, 
{ then sent for the deserter from the Black Hussars, and 
giving him five ducats, with a compliment on his talents 
and on the length and variety of the service he had seen, 
I promised him an additional reward of fifty dueats, on 
our reaching the allied army, in consideration of his 
faithful discharge of the duty which I thém. proposed to 
him. When the attack should be made, I-desired ‘that 
he would either desert, or allow himself to be taken pri. 
soner, as he should find most convenient, and then to 
communicate to the enemy that the detachment consisted 
of five hundred infantry, which were only the rear guard 
of a large body of treops on their march to join the allied 
army. 
It may be objected to this little stratagem, that it was 
imprudent and ridiculous to trust a man who had been 
repeatedly guilty of breach of faith and desertion; but 
he seemed to me the best qualified to assist in this little 
ruse de guerre, which I conceived to be justifiable on the 
score of necessity; and in effect I secured his fidelity, by 
combining it in a material degree with that principle of 
selfishness which I fear is the most generally influential 
of all human motives. 

Having secured two guides from the village, and es- 
tablished a distinct understanding with them as to our 
route, I took one of them with me, and left the other in 
charge of the two officers and their party at the bridge, 
instructing them at the same time, whenever they 
should be attacked, to make a resolute stand for a short 
period ; then, after setting fire to the two houses which 
had been prepared for that purpose, they were to follow 
the detachment with all possible speed, taking care that 
the guide who was left with them should on no account 
be allowed to escape. The rest of the detachment being 
assembled, we proceeded on our route at a rapid pace, 
and about ten o’clock in the forenoon made a halt in the 
neighbourhood of a village, where the two young officers 
and their party came up with us, one of the officers and 
three or four of the men having been slightly wounded. 
They told me that the enemy’s infantry had not come 
up when they left the bridge, and that in all probability, 
the cavalry whu had attacked them were still a good 
way behind us. 

On obtaining this intelligence, I put some wagons in 
requisition, in which I placed the wounded men, to 
gether with the knapsacks of the whole detachment, 
These I sent forward with a slight escort, and followed 
soon afterwards with the rear guard myself. Moving 
rapidly on, we soon gained a great deal of ground; and, 
as the country was tolerably close, there did not seem 
to be much danger, even if we should be attacked, until 
we had reached an open common, about five hundred 
yards across, which traversed our path. Here, I confess, 
I felt some alarm lest the enemy’s cavalry should charge 
us on the common. Observing a small farm-house neat 
its further boundary, with a kitchen-garden attached to 
it, surrounded by a paling, I sent some thirty or forty 
men, in single files, at a moderate distance from one 
another, to occupy the house; and forming the rest of 

detachment in the most compact order I could, I pre 
pared to follow. By this time I perceived that the ene- 
my had‘ assembled to the amount of two squadrons. 
Twice they indicated a disposition to charge us, but 
never approached so near as that I could permit the 
men to fire. When we had approached within a short 
distance of the hedge on the farther side of the common, 
the men who had been posted in the farm house, having, 
in terms of my previous instructions, lain down and ere 
quiet until the enemy had just passed, rushed out a 

gave them a volley. On this I ran back with some fifty 





proceeding with the examination of the prisoner, I heard 





to select all the soldiers of the detachment who had pre- 


more shots in the direction from which he had come, on 


men to bring the party off from the house and yaré; 
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put thé precaution was unnecessary, as we were not 

again molested, but reached the enclosed ground in 

safety. Here also I learned, to my great satisfaction, 
that the enemy’s infantry were at least a day’s march 
behind us; so that we were enabled to proceed at an 
ordinary pace. On the following day we came up with 

Colonel Calcraft and the main body of the levies. He 

was obliging enough to approve of my proceedings, and 

to make a favourable report of them on our arrival at 
head-quarters, which we soon afterwards accomplished. 

It was the fashion at that period, in raising recruits, 
to bedizen them with gaudy and ridiculous uniforms, and 
to adorn these with corresponding legends and devices, 
‘such as “ Death and glory,” and the like. Soon after my 
arrival, and before I had doffed these gorgeous trappings, 
of which I was heartily ashamed, from the contempt in 
which they were held by those who had seen fire, I met 
an acquaintance one evening in the twilight, passing 
hastily along the line, who saluted me, in hurrying past 
with, * You infernal glory, get out of the way!” This 
completed my disgust for my Coventry uniform. I felt 
some relief in being recognized by my friend of the staff 
as one of whom he need not be ashamed, and hastened 
home to dress myself like other fighting people. 

Having given up the detachment of 150 men from the 
111th regiment with which I had been originally entrust- 
ed, and taken a receipt for'them at head-quarters, I lost 
no time in paying my respects to my old friend General 
Mostyn, who received me with the greatest cordiality, 
aiid reinstated me in my former situation of his excel- 
lency’s aide-de-camp. From this period I never quitted 
his person until the separate peace between France and 
England, in 1763. : 

In the course of our march from the sea coast, I had 
occasion to mention the name of Captain Guydikens. 
He was for some time a great favourite with his serene 
highness the commander in chief, who asked a company 
for him in the British Guards, and would no doubt soon 
have raised him to the rank of a general officer, had he 
not unhappily become addicted to a vice, which, was suf- 
ficient to close the military career of poor Guydikens, 
and mar his whole prospects in life. 

The French in this campaign had, as formerly, two se- 
parate armies in Westphalia : the one under the Prince de 
Soubise and Marechal d’Etrées, on the Weser, and ano- 
ther, under the Pririce de Condé, on the Lower Rhine. 
At the commencement of the campaign there was great 
disunion in the French camp, and a corresponding differ- 
ence and distraction at court. De Broglie and Soubise 
had been entrusted with a joint command; but having 
mutually accused cach other, and formed a strong array 
of partisans on either side, it was generally understood 
that the efforts of the French were thus in a great mea- 
sure paralysed, and that offensive operations on their part 
were not to be seriously apprehended.” ‘The enemy, how- 
ever, was advantageously posted at a palace called Grae- 
benstein, on the frontiers of Hesse ; their right being 
covered by the village of that name and by several rivu- 
lets, their left almost inaccessible by a deep ravine, and 
their centre being stationed on a commanding eminence. 
In this situation.they thought themselves impregnable, 
but the duke, by a series of brilliant mancuvres, brought 
his army, although inferior in numbers, and apparently 
scattered and dislocated, so to bear upon the enemy’s 
position, as to attack them at once in front, flank, and 
rear. The preparations had been made with so much 
judgment, and had been executed with such perfect 
promptitude and good order, that the French were taken 
by surprise, and scarcely attempted to resist the impe- 
tuosity of our attack. At an early hour of the day I had 
my horse shot under me ; and as I was going rather quick 
at the time, I had a most severe fall, which prevented me 
from mounting another horse, or seeing much of the 
‘action. The loss of the enemy was very considerable, 
and we also sustained a good deal of damage, in conse- 
quence of the gallant stand which was made by M. Stain- 
ville to oppose our columns in pursuit. 

After the battle of Gracbenstein, the enemy were driven 
back to the extremity of upper Westphalia, and there 
took up a strong position near a singular mountain called 
Amoeniberg, their front being covered by a river with 
marshy banks, not broad but deep. 

-By this time I had recovered from the contusions and 
other consequences of my fall at Graebenstein so far as 
to be able to resume my station in the suite of General 

ostyn. In this position the two armies remained in 
presence, observing each other for the greater part of the 
autumn. During this period, the officers on both sides 
Were accustomed to amuse themselves with hunting and 
shooting ; and while excited by the spirit of the chase, 


the enemy’s outposts, but without ever receiving the 
slightest interruption. These occasional trespasses were 
not exactly consistent with the general orders of the re- 
spective commanders; but by a sort of tacit agreement 
among the officers on the outposts, they were mutually 
overlooked. On such occasions, an interchange of civi- 
lities would often take place, and I remember one instance 
which excited a good deal of merriment in the British 
camp. In our party there happened to be a Captain 
Nixon, who had a strong relish for what is called a practi- 
cal joke ; and on one of the French officers lamenting 
that he could not enjoy the sport for want of good grey- 
hounds, our quizzical friend observed, that he had a couple 
of excellent ones, which were very much at the French- 
man’s service, and that he would send them to the out- 
posts next morning; requesting at the same time to be 
favoured with the gentleman’s name, that he might 
know to whom to address them. ‘The answer was Count 
M. I forget what : “ And pray,” said the Frenchman, “ to 
whom am I indebted for so great a favour?” to which 
the other answered : 

“The favour is nothing, Sir; but my name is Count 
Nixon, of the 51st regiment.” Continuing the joke, 
Captain Nixon next morning sent down two“@iaiserable 
curs to the outpost, where a French servant was-in wait- 
ing to receive and lead them away. In the evening we 
were all surprised, and some of us a good deal annoyed, 
by the arrival of a couple of mules, each attended by a 
servant, the one of them loaded with two cases of Bur- 
gundy, the other with two cases of Champaigne, as a re- 
turn for the present of the greyhounds, addressed to 
“Count Nixon” of the 51st regiment. Those of us who 
could not enjoy a joke with the same gusto as Nixon, 
taking the alarm lest the national character should suffer 
by the transaction, began to take him to task for carry- 
ing itso far. But with Nixon it was impossible to be 
serious: “How the devil,” he said, with the greatest 
naiveté, * could the fellow take these curs for greyhounds, 
or me for a count ?” 

This story was told at head-quarters, and created a 
general laugh. On this we assembled a council of en- 
quiry, because we would not do a thing that was wrong ; 
and the honourable Major Digby, afterwards gentleman 
usher to the queen, very kindly ceded two of the best 
greyhounds in the army, for the purpose of enabling us 
to place the matter on a proper footing. These were 
sent with a polite letter, saying that the other two had 
been forwarded by mistake, and with the expression of a 
wish that the French officers might continue to enjoy 
the sports of the season. When spoken of at head-quar- 
ters, the duke, it is said, could not help smiling at the 
transaction, although it had taken place in contravention 
of the orders he had issued, that there should be no com- 
munication between the outposts of the two armies. 


—<=>—_ 


CHAPTER VI. 
Results of the battle of Graebenstein—The author’s dilemma— 
Horses killed under him—The serjeant’s horse—Anecdotes of 
Cornet Smith—Movements of the allied army—Severe service, 
and privations—Ludicrous charge of cavalry—splendid successes 
of the duke—The author's sufferings— Renewal of hostilities by 
the French—Severe engagement, immense slaughter on both sides 
—The English withdraw from the Seven Years’ War—Anecdotes 
of Major M‘Lean—Noble character of the duke—Lord Townsend 
—Anecdotes of adinner party—Old Major Hume—Gallant ex- 
ploits—Celebration of Prince Ferdinand’s birth-day—A necdotesof 
Sir W. Erskine, and Captain Fletcher—Obtuseness of military 
vision—Anccdotes of Mr. Calcraft—Lord Ducie—Close of the 
war—The author returns to London—Personal anecdotes. 
After the battle of Graebenstein, I do not remember 
any affair of consequence in the course of this campaign ; 
nothing certainly took place which had any material in- 
fluence on the general operations of the war, although 
there was never a complete cessation of hostilities ; and I 
was unfortunate enough in the course of the season to 
have a second horse killed under me. By this time a dif- 
ferent and less courteous feeling had arisen between the 
rival outposts, and skirmishes often took place, which 
sometimes ended rather unpleasantly. On one occasion, 
I happened to be dining with my old regiment, the 2d 
dragoon guards, and when the officers proposed, as was fre- 
quently the case, to ride out after dinner to the outposts 
to see what was going on, I said I should be happy to 
attend them, if they would lend me a horse, as my own 
had been knocked up by a long ride that morning. Not 
finding myself accommodated to my mind, I said there 
was an old friend of mine, a serjeant in the regiment, 
who rode just such a horse as I wished to have ; and thus, 
by a piece of indiscretion, which could only be ascribed 
to thoughtlessness, I avoided the necessity of borrowing 
a charger from any of my old messmates. On this oc- 
casion a slight skirmish ensued, and, to my great concern, 
the serjeant’s horse was killed ; and, indeed, I had myself; 





it sometimes happened that we followed the hare beyond 


. 


a great deal of difficulty in withdrawing from the bustle 
which the rencontre had occasioned. But a still greater 
difficulty remained to me, which was to give a satisfacto- 
ry account of the loss of the serjeant’s horse. In this 
emergency, I fortunately bethought myself of the friend. 
ship of my relation, Colonel Mure Campbell, of whom I 
have already spoken, and who, I thought, might be able 
to report the matter favourably in the proper quarter. Co- 
lonel Campbell, however, thought it better to let the matter 
pass sub silentio; observing that, as I had probably no 
horses to spare, he would lend one to the king to mount 
the serjeant upon. 

In the 2d Dragoon Guards I had an intimate friend, 
of whom I shall take this opportunity of relating an 
achievement which might serve as a parallel to that 
which I have already given of Colonel Preston, of the 
Scots Grays. The young gentleman I allude to, was 
known in the regiment by the name of Cornet Smith, 
but in other respects he was recognised as the elder 
brother of the Duke of Dorset, and was thus the nephew 
of Lord George Sackville. At this period he was only 
in his eighteenth year, and being thus about my own age, 
we had, while in the regiment together, contracted the 
closest intimacy. He had been educated in Edinburgh, 
under the charge of the Rev. Mr. Webster, one of the 
clergymen of the town. His whole appearance and de- 
meanour was characterised by the greatest gentleness 
and delicacy, and in the army he had made himself a 
universal favourite. On his return on one occasion from 
an outpost, with a detachment of some thirty men, who 
had just been relieved from duty, and were proceeding 
to rejoin the regiment, my young friend and his party 
were suddenly attacked and surrounded by several squad- 
rons of hussars. Forming his little troop in a compact 
body, he charged the hussars in the direction of the line 
of the allied army, and having succeeded in breaking 
them, got safe to camp. He had the misfortune to lose 
four or five of his men, but escaped himself without a 
scratch. 

After we had taken up our quarters as we had hoped 
for the winter, we were unexpectedly called upon, at 
the most unfavourable season of the year, to engage in a 
service which is generally considered the most severe to 
which the soldier is exposed. The allied army was scat- 
tered over an extensive tract of ground in Lower West- 
phalia, for the sake of provision and forage. The French 
had in like manner disposed their troops in cantonments 
along the banks of the Maine, and in that plentiful coun- 
! which lies to the north of it. About the beginning 
of the year 1762, when there were two feet of snow on 
the ground, an order was issued that the allied army 
should immediately put themselves in motion; and ac- 
cordingly we pushed forward without intermission until 
we found ourselves within a day’s march of the enemy, 
who had been equally diligent in assembling their 
forces. But as the allied troops were better qualified than 
the French to sustain the hardships of a winter cam- 
paign, we succeeded very easily in pushing their out. 
posts to the extremity of Hesse, and as far as Geissen, 
within a day’s march of Frankfort, which formed the 
head-quarters of the French army. In the course of 
this march our provisions were bad and scanty, and the 
state of privation which we suffered will be judged by 
military men, when [I say that thirty shillings was the 
price of a bottle of brandy. For upwards of two months 
we never saw the inside of a house, but uniformly 
slept on the snow. A great variety of affairs took place 
on the march, but there was none of general interest or 
importance. One I may mention, by way of specimen. 
The town of Zuderesheime became a desirabie objeet for 
us, in consequence of the extensive magazines which 
it contained ; but assuredly no man ever entered into 
action in so miserable a plight as I did on that occasion. 

From the losses I had sustained in the previous cam- 
paign, I was wretchedly mounted, and my purse was 
lower than ever it had been in the course of my life. 
But I am not sure that I was worse off than others, and 
we had the satisfaction to perceive that the appearance 
of the enemy was even more deplorable than our own. 
We made a charge through the snow at about the speed 
at which horses drag a dray along Thames street. The 
French did not stand as we had been accustomed to see 
them ; and when they turned their backs upon us to fly, 
they found it was impossible. Such was the miserable 
condition of themselves and their horses, that they tum- 
bled down in the snow and the mud; and, for us, I can 
say little more, than that we tumbled a-top of them, 
making a great number of prisoners. Thus the town ot 
Zuderesheime, with all its valuable magazines, fell ‘into 
our hands, producing advantages which were felt by the 
whole of the allied army. 
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The hardships and fatigue which the troops under- 
went in this winter campaign were so excessive, that a 
spirit of insubordination was very prevalent, and men 
and officers discovered a remarkable degree of indif- 
ference about life itself. But on the part of his serene 
highness, the measure was no. doubt indispensable for 
the preservation and subsistence of the army. On both 
sides the loss was incalculable; but as the French were 
driven from their cantonments, their subsequent suffer- 
ings must even have been greater than ours. They were 
pushed out of Hesse, the bishoprics, and part of Hanover ; 
after which we encamped, where encampments could be 
made, on the banks of the Laune. This undertaking 
was considered among military men as one of the most 
splendid which his serene highness had ever performed ; 
but after the object of supplying the wants of the army 
was accomplished, we were once more obliged to retire, 
and, for the second time, to return to winter quarters 
towards the end of April. 

The inhabitants of the country in which these opera- 
tions were performed must have been the. greatest suf- 
ferers of all ; but this is a subject on which it is not very 
agreeable to dilate. For myself, I suffered so severely 
in person, from the severity of the weather, the neces- 
sary exposure to the elements, and the insufficiency of 
food, both in quantity and quality, that I was covered in 
various places with biles and blotches, and in short, in 
such a state as to make life almost insupportable. 

Towards the close of the summer, and while the ne- 
gotiations for a peace were still in progress, the French, 
as they are said to have done on other occasions, ap- 
peared to have adopted the resolution of closing the cam- 
paign and the war by a coup d’éclat. The two armies 
were separated by the river Laune, on which a mill was 
situated, in the occupation of the enemy. Opposite to 
the mill we had a redoubt flung up, which was capable 
of containing about two hundred men. Between these 
there was a bridge, by which the peasants from either 
side were in the constant habit of passing and repassing 
with provisions to the French troops, as well as to the 
aliies, wherever they could obtain the best price for their 
commodities. The French camp and lines were open to 
our view as ours were to them. 

In this situation we observed one morning, in the 
course of the autumn, that the enemy, by a general move- 
ment, were forming into columns, and marching down 
to the river, from which a general attack was of course 
to be expected. The allied army was immediately put 
under arms, and soon afterwards a column of the enemy, 
having marched down to the mill and the bridge, com- 
menced a very serious attack on our redoubt. The 
corps opposed to this part of the field was that com- 
manded by Lord Granby, who was not slow in return- 
ing the enemy's fire, and very soon demolished the mud 
walls of the mill, which was known by the name of the 
Brucker-mulil. The enemy then sent reinforcements— 
we followed their example, and as the distance was not 
considerable, the slaughter on both sides was tremen- 
dous: but the enemy did not succeed in passing the bridge, 
and on our part it was never attempted. At one period 
in the course of the day, there were not less than thirty 
battalions and two hundred pieces cf cannon engaged in 
this unhappy affair, which ended in no result, and could 
not, under any circumstances, have materially benefited 
the operations of the enemy. Our poor redoubt was 
speedily levelled with the ground. The fire was so in- 
cessant, and the slaughter so great, that it was neces- 
sary to relieve the troops in this part of the ficld every 
half hour; and I may say, without hyperoole, that to- 
wards the close of the day, that which truly served as a 
redoubt, was the dead bodics of the men heaped up for 
the purpose. For a considerable distance, indeed, along 
the meadow, between our encampment and the Laune, 
it was impossible next day, as I observed in riding over 
the ground, to find a spot to place a foot on ground which 
had not been ploughed up by the enemy’s cannon. This 
unfortunate scene, which closed the last act of hostility 
of the Seven Years’ War, in so far at least as the British 
were concerned, was only terminated by the approach of 
night-fall. It bears an unhappy resemblance to the battle 
of Toulouse in the late war, which there was just as 
little occasion to fight ; and it places in a point of view, 
which eannot be called favourable, that feature of the 
French character, which we are accustomed to ascribe 
to vanity, and they to the passion pour la gloire ! 

In the redoubt at the Brucker-muhl, among many 
other gallant. officers, fell Major Alexander M‘Lean, of 
Keith’s Highlanders. As a soldier, he had always shown 
the greatest spirit and perseverance. On first joining 
the army, he crossed the Atlantic as an ensign with one 
of the West India expeditions, I don’t remember which. 


In the war in Germany, he soon distinguished himself 
by several soldier-like actions, in one of which he lost 
an arm, and was presented with a company in exchange. 
Corresponding in spirit with the ardour and impetuosity 
of the hereditary prince, he soon caught the eye of that 
gallant leader, and having been appointed his aide-de- 
camp, rose rapidly into favour. At one moment, it ap- 
peared that the troops in the redoubt were faltering and 
unsteady ; and in order to encourage them to perse- 
verance, he, with his usual forwardness, leaped upon the 
parapet, and exposed himself to the hottest of the fire. 
Here, of course, having no shelter from the shower of 
shot with which the redoubt was assailed, he soon fell, 
to add another to the heap. He was a very handsome 
young man, of the most polished manners and polite ad- 
dress. The French language he spoke admirably, and 
German so well as to be of the greatest use in his capa- 
city ofaide-de-camp. From the want of his arm, and from 
riding much about, he was a well-known figure in the 
army, and he was often chided by the prince for acts of 
indiscretion, amounting to foolhardiness, like that which 
terminated his existence. He was, however, highly re- 
spected in the regiment to which he belonged, but shortly 
before death he had resolved to quit the British ser- 
vice, all to accept the lieutenant-colonelcy which was 
offered hitn by Prince Ferdinand, through the instrument- 
ality of the hereditary prince. Nor was the favour of 
his serene highness exhausted by his death, which made 
a deep and general impression in the army. With his 
wonted attention to the comforts as well as to the feel- 
ings of those in whom he was interested, the duke sent 
a very handsome present, and a still more handsome let- 
ter of condolence to the mother of Major M‘Lean, soon 
after his death; and at this distant period, I have no 
small satisfaction in paying this imperfect tribute to the 
memory of a gallant soldier, for whom I entertained a 
strong feeling of attachment. 

Soon after the affair of the Brucker-muhl, Lord Town- 
send, who commanded one of the brigades, as was usual 


his officers, and invited such strangers as might be in 
the neighbourhood, and who might otherwise be left to 
dine with Duke Humphrey, to assist at his party. The 
village where Lord Townsend’s brigade was quartered 
on this occasion, had been occupied two days before by 
the French as an. hospital! and it appeared, that to ex- 
pedite the interment of their dead, they had thrown them 
into the well of the village. When the soup was served 
up, a universal complaint was made of its horrid taste ; 
and, although soldiers on a march have seldom an oppor- 
tunity of iudulging in gastronomic fancies, it was agreed 
on this occasion that some enquiry should be made into 
the cause which had made their meal so unpalatable, 
when it was speedily traced to the corrupted state of the 
water in the well. The discovery was sufficient to stay 
the appetite of most of the company; but among the 
number present was old Major Hume, of the 25th foot, 
then known as the Edinburgh regiment, who had been 
a soldier from his infancy, and had served with distinc- 
tion at Fontenoy and Dettingen. After so many cam- 
paigns, he had no doubt often been exposed to fare on 
viands not perhaps the most delicate ;,and when the com- 


ceeded with characteristic indifferencé to finish his dinner, 
exclaiming with an oath, that the soup was good, and that 
it would have been better if the whole French army had 
been in it. 


his manners, as for his unflinching courage. On one oc- 
casion, it became* his duty, with two hundred and fifty 
men of the 25th regiment, to relieve a post which had 
been occupied by a Brunswick regiment. He was at- 
tacked about daybreak by a very superior body of the 
enemy, but with unflinching courage and obstinacy he 
succeeded in repelling them, and in keeping his ground, 
until succour arrived about two hours afterwards. About 
the same time, his serene highness happened to visit that 
post in person ; and as was his custom on such occasions, 
in addition to. many flattering encomiums on Major 
Hume’s conduct, presented him witha purse of five hundred 
dollars. To an officer of superior rank, the prince would 
probably have. given a diamond ring or a gold-mounted 
sword; but when such an exploit fell under his notice, 
it was never allowed to pass unrewarded ; and I have no 
doubt that these marks of attention had the very best ef- 
fect in promoting the zeal and activity of men of all 
ranks in the army. In acknowledging the duke’s com- 
pliment, Major Hume replied, that he could not fortify a 
post; but, by Gad, he added, if the Brunswickers would 
make “a bawtee,” as he pronounced the word, he would 








defend it to the last extremity. 





. Al . : 
Prince Ferdinand, as every body knows, was near} 


related to the royal family of Great Britain, so that the | 


king’s birthday was always celebrated in the army with 
the greatest public rejoicing. “On such occasions it Was 
customary for the enemy to interrupt the festivities 
some slight attack on the-outposts, and I remember ay 
instance, in the midst of a féte of this kind, when the 
duke was sitting at table, that Sir William Erskine ay, 
rived, his horse all covered with foam, and reported fy 
his serene highness that the post of Weisenstein had 
been attacked; several men having been killed, man 
wounded, and the rest of the detachment taken prisoners, 
The report was made in a tone of voice so low as not to 
be generally audible by the company ; but I could over. 
hear the duke’s answer, which was in so many words, 
“ Go and drive them out of it.” 

Amongst the wounded in this affair of the outpost, 
was Captain Fletcher, of the 12th regiment, who com. 
manded. His wound was of a very remarkable naty 
having been in fact shot through the head. The ball had 
entered at one temple and come out at the other, as] 
learned from the surgeons in attendance, but, strange to 
say, without affecting any of his senses, and, indeed 
without producing any other permanent inconvenience 
than some little difficulty in opening his jaws, which ex. 
posed him, on his recovery, to a variety ofjokes from 
his brother officers, in consequence of hi ing con. 
sidered a very hearty eater. I am bound to add, that 
no blame was imputable to him in the ll of the outpost, 
which was carried by an overwhelming force. 

Perhaps I may be permitted without offence, and as 
an illustration of the possibility of rising in the army 
without the possession of all the qualities which are ne. 
cessary in a commander, to mention an incident which 
occurred to me on a field of battle, at the moment when 
the two armies were forming into line. -1 had been sent 
by General Mostyn to the right flank, to report to him 


the disposition of both armies in that quarter of the field, 


While occupied with this employment, and having the 


with generals on a march, gave a dinner to a number of|order of battle in my hand, I was joined by a general 
officer, whose name it is unnecessary to record. Suffice 


it to say, that he was possessed of many military virtues, 


the least of which was his personal courage ; of the full 
enjoyment of which he afforded some evidence, by keep. 


ing me talking to him during a pretty smart cannonade, 
which he might easily have avoided. 


I have somewhere mentioned the name of Mr. Calcraft, | 
the army agent. The fortunes of this man were sow. | 
what singular. He had been a servant in the family of 
the Duke of Rutland ; and having been established asan | 
army agent, he soon became entrusted with the pecuniary [ 
concerns of half the army, in consequence of Lord [ 
Granby’s protection. His character for civility and atten. 
tion stood uniformly high; and he was understood to 
know very well how to improve his own finances, and to 
extend his influence and connections by loans of money | 
to officers, judiciously applied. While the Marquis of | 
Granby was exhausting his fortune, and involving him. 
self in pecuniary difficulties, by the munificence and 
splendour with which he supported his high station in [ 
the army, Mr. Calcraft was accumulating a fortune not [ 
inferior, perhaps, to that which the marquis had dissi- 
pany had broken up in most admired disorder, he pro-|pa F 


It must be recollected, 


ted. : 
The late Lord Ducie was long my brother aide-de-camp | 
in the service of his excellency General Mostyn. He 
was chiefly remarkable for an excessive degrce of bash- 
fulness and taciturnity ; but a better man, or a more gal- 
Major Hume was as remarkable for the bluntness of| lant officer, than Lord Ducie, was not to be found in the 
ranks of the British army. At the period of which I 
am'writing, to drink hard, especially among military men, 
was considered an essential test of manhood ; and my 
friend Ducie was never backward, when a proper opp0t- 
tunity occurred, at measuring his strength with a favourite 
boon companion. Walking one evening along the line, 
in company with some of my brother officers, one of them 
lifted the curtain of Lord Ducie’s tent, and called upon 
us to observe the happy state of oblivion in which his 
lordship and his worthy friend of the Fusileers, Robin 
Rennie by name, had succeeded in steeping their sens? 
of all snblunary concerns. Lord Ducie, with a glass in his 
hand, was addressing his companion with a certain solem- 
nity of manner which was perfectly irresistible, saying, 
“ Pray, sir, may I crave your name?” I cannot report 
the progress of the conversation, which probably pro 
ceeded in the same tone of gravity, as one of the gentle. 
men on the outside of the tent could no longer restram 
himself from an immoderate fit of laughter, which obl 

us to make good our retreat. 
however, in excuse for Lord Ducie and his worthy con 
vive, who was always considered a good and worthy 
fellow, that the manners of the period were materially 








